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CHAPTER XVII. 


OrsINo necessarily led.a monotonous 
life, though his occupation was an 
absorbing one. Very early in the 
morning he was with Contini where 
the building was going on. He then 
passed the hot hours of the day in the 
office, which, as before, had been 
established in one of the unfinished 
houses. Towards evening he went 
down into the city to his home, re- 
freshed himself after his long day's 
work, and then walked or drove until 
half-past eight, when he went to din- 
ner in the garden of a great restaurant 
in the Corso. Here he met a few 
acquaintances who, like himself, had 
reasons for staying in town after their 
families had left. He always sat at 
the samesmall table, at which there was 
barely room for two persons, for he 
preferred to be alone, and he rarely 
asked a passing friend to sit down 
with him. 

On a certain hot evening in the 
beginning of August he had just 
taken his seat, and was trying to make 
up his mind whether he were hungry 
enough to eat anything or whether it 
would not be less trouble to drink a glass 
of iced coffee and go away, when he was 
aware of a lank shadow cast across 
the white cloth by the glaring electric 
light. He looked up and saw Spicca 
standing there, apparently uncertain 
where to sit down, for the place was 
fuller than usual. He liked the 
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melancholy old man and spoke to him, 
offering a share of his table. 

Spicca hesitated a moment and then 
accepted the invitation. He deposited 
his hat upon a chair beside him and 
leaned back, evidently exhausted 
either in mind or body, if not in 
both. 

“Tam very much obliged to you, 
my dear Orsino,” he said. ‘ There is 
an abominable crowd here, which 
means an unusual number of people to 
avoid ; just as many as I know, in 
fact, excepting yourself.” 

“T am glad you do not wish to 
avoid me, too,” observed Orsino, by 
way of saying something. 

* You are a less evil, so I choose 
you in preference to the greater,” 
Spicea answered, But there was a not 
unkindly look in his sunken eyes as 
he spoke. 

He tipped the great flask of Chianti 
that hung in its swinging plated cradle 
in the middle of the table, and tilled two 
glasses. 

“Since all that is good has been 
abolished, let us drink to the least of 
evils,” he said, *‘in other words, to 
each other.” 

“To the absence of friends,” 
answered Orsino, touching the wine 
with his lips. 

Spicca emptied his glass slowly and 
then looked at him. 

‘*T like that toast,” he said. ‘To 
the absence of friends. I dare say you 
have heard of Adam and Eve in the 
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garden of Eden. Do they still teach 
the dear old tale in these modern 
schools? No. But you have heard 
it,—very well. You will remember 
that if they had not allowed the ser- 
pent to scrape acquaintance with 
them, on pretence of a friendly inter- 
est in their intellectual development, 
Adam and Eve would still be invent- 
ing names for the angelic little wild 
beasts who were too well-behaved to 
eat them. They would still be in 
Paradise. Moreover Orsino Saracin- 
esca and John Nepomucene Spicca 
would not be in daily danger of poison- 
ing in this vile cook-shop. Summary 
ejection from Eden was the first con- 
sequence of friendship, and its results 


are similar to this day. What 
nauseous mess are we to swallow 
to-night? Have you looked at the 
card 1” 

Orsino laughed a little. He fore- 
saw that Spicca would not be dull 
company on this particular evening. 


Something unusually disagreeable had 
probably happened to him during the 
day. After long and melancholy hesi- 
tation he ordered something which he 
believed he could eat, and Orsino 
followed his example. 

“ Are all your people out of town?” 
Spicca asked, after a pause. 

“Yes. Iam alone.” 

‘‘ And what in the world is the at- 
traction here! Why do you stay? I 
do not wish to be indiscreet, and I was 
never afflicted with curiosity. But 
cases of mental alienation grow more 
common every day, and as an old 
friend of your father’s I cannot over- 
look symptoms of madness in you. A 
really sane person avoids Rome in 
August.” 

* It strikes me that I might say the 
same to you,” answered Orsino. “I 
am kept here by business. You have 
not even that excuse.” 

“ How do you know?” asked Spicea 
sharply. “Business has two main 
elements, credit and debit. The one 
means the absence of the other. I 
leave it to your lively intelligence to 
decide which of the two means Rome 
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in August, and which means Trouville 
or St. Moritz.” 

*“T had not thought of it in that 
light.” 

“Not I dare say not. I constantly 
think of it.” . 

“There are other places nearer than 
St. Moritz,” suggested Orsino. “ Why 
not go to Sorrento?” 

“There was such a place once, but 
my friends have found it out. Never- 
theless, I might gothere. It is better 
to suffer friendship in the spirit than 
fever in the body. But I have a 
reason for staying here just at present, 
a very good one.” 

* Without indiscretion——?”’ 

** No, certainly not without consider- 
able indiscretion. Take some more 
wine. When intoxication is bliss, it 
is folly to be sober, as the proverb 
says. I cannot get tipsy, but you 
may, and that will be almost as amus- 
ing. The main object of drinking 
wine is that one person should make 
confidences for the other to laugh at ; 
the one enjoys it quite as much as 
the other.” 

‘*T would rather be the other,” said 
Orsino, with a laugh. 

“In all cases in life it is better to be 
the other person,” observed Spicca 
thoughtfully, though the remark lacked 
precision. 

“You mean the patient and not 
the agent. I suppose ?”’ 


“No, I mean the spectator. The 
spectator is a_ well-fed, indifferent 


personage who laughs at the play and 
goes home to supper—perdition upon 
him and his kind! He is the abomina- 
tion of desolation in a front stall, 
looking on while better men cut one 
another’s throats. He is a fat man 
with a pink complexion and small 
eyes, and when he has watched other 
people’s troubles long enough, he 
retires to his comfortable vault in the 
family chapel in the Campo Varano, 
which is decorated with coloured tiles, 
embellished with a modern altar-piece, 
and adorned with a bust of himself by 
a good sculptor. Even in death he is 
still the spectator, grinning through 
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the window of his sanctuary at the 
rows of nameless graves outside, He 
is happy and self-satisfied still, even 
in marble. It is worth living to be 
such a man.” 

“Tt is not an exciting life,” remarked 
Orsino. 

“No. That is the beauty of it. 
Look at me. I have never succeeded 
in imitating that well-to-do, thoroughly 
worthy villain. I began too late. 
Take warning, Orsino. You are 
young ; grow fat and look on; then 
you will die happy. All the philosophy 


of life is there. Farinaceous food, 
money, and a wife. ‘That is the 


recipe. Since you have money you 
can purchase the gruel and the affec- 
tions. Waste no time in making the 
investment.” 

“T never heard you advocate mar- 
riage before. You seem to have changed 
your mind of late.” 

‘‘Not in the least. I distinguish 
between being married and taking a 
wife, that is all.” 

“ Rather a fine distinction.” 

“The only difference between a 
prisoner and his gaoler is that they are 
on opposite sides of the same wall. 
Take some more wine. We will drink 
to the man on the outside.” 

“May you never be inside,” said 
Orsino. 

Spicca emptied his glass and looked 
at him as he set it down again. 
“ May you never know what it is to 
have been inside,” he said. 

“You speak as through you had 
some experience.” 

“ Yes, I have, through an acquaint- 
ance of mine.” 

“That is the most agreeable way of 
gaining experience.” 

“Yes,” answered Spicca with a 
ghastly smile. “ Perhaps [ may tell 
you the story some day. You may 
profit by it. It ended rather dramatic- 
ally,—so far as it can be said to have 
ended at all. But we will not speak 
of it just now. Here is another dish 
of poison! Do you call that thing « 
fish, Cheecot Ah, yes, I perceive 
that you are right ; the fact is appar- 
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ent ata great distance. Take it away, 
We are all mortal, Checco, but we do 
not like to be reminded of it so very 
forcibly. Give me a tomato and some 
vinegar.” 

* And the birds, Signore ? 
not want them any more {”’ 

“The birds—yes, I had forgotten. 
And another flask of wine, Checco.” 

“It is not empty yet, Signore,” 
observed the waiter, lifting the rush- 


Do you 


covered bottle and shaking it a 
little. 
Spicca silently poured out two 


glasses and handed him the empty 
flask. He seemed to be very thirsty. 
Presently he got his birds. They 
proved eatable, for quails are to be 
had all through the summer in Italy, 
and he began to eat in silence. Orsino 
watched him with some curiosity, 
wondering whether the quantity of 
wine he drank would not ultimately 
produce some effect. As yet, however, 
none was visible ; his cadaverous face 
was as pale and quiet as ever, and 
his sunken eyes had their usual ex- 
pression, 

* And how does your business go on, 
Orsino?”’ he asked, after a long silence. 

Orsino answered him _ willingly 
enough, and gave him some account of 
his doings. He grew somewhat en- 
thusiastic as he compared his present 
busy life with his former idleness. 

“T like the way you did it, in spite 
of everybody's advice,” said Spicea, 
kindly. “A man who can jump 
through the paper ring of Roman pre- 
judice without stumbling must be 
nimble and have good legs. 
body gave you a word of encourage- 
ment ¢”’ 

“Only one person, at first. IL think 
you know her—Madame d’ Aranjuez. 
I used to see her often just at that 
time.” 

“ Madame d’Aranjuez?” = Spicea 
looked up sharply, pausing with his 
glass in his hand. 

“You know her?” 

“Very well indeed,’ answered the 
old man, before he drank. “Tell me, 
Orsino,” he continued, when he had 
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finished the draught, “ are you in love 
with that lady ? e 

Orsino was surprised by the direct- 
ness of the question, but he did not 
show it. “Not in the least.” he 
answered coolly. 

“Then why did you act as though 
you were!” asked Spicca, looking him 
through and through. 

“Do you wean to say that you were 
watching me all winter?” inquired 
Orsino, bending his black eyebrows 
rather angrily. 

“Circumstances made it inevitable 
that I should know cf your visits. 
There was a time when you saw her 
every day.” 

“Tdo not know what the circun- 
stances, as you call them, were,” an- 
swered Orsino. ‘ But L do not like to 
be watched, even by my father’s old 
friends.” 

“Keep your temper, Orsino,’’ said 
Spicea quietly. * Quarrelling is always 
ridiculous unless somebody is killed, 
and then it is inconvenient. If you 


understood the nature of my acquaint- 


ance with Maria Consuelo,— with 
Madame d’Aranjuez—you would see 
that, while not meaning to spy upon 
you in the least, I could not be ignor 
ant of your raovements.” 

“Your acquaintance must be a very 
close one,” observed Orsino, far from 
pacitied. 

* So close that it has justified me in 
doing very odd things on her account. 
You will not accuse me of taking a 
needless and oflicious interest in the 
affairs of others, I think. My own 
are quite enough for me. It chances 
that they are intimately connected 
with the doings of Madame d’Aran- 
juez, and have been so for a number 
of years. The fact that I do 
desire the connection to be known 
does not make it easier for me to 
act, when I am obliged to act at all. 
I did not ask an idle question when I 
asked you if you loved her.” 

“ T confess that I do not at all un- 
derstand the situation,” said Orsino. 

‘No. It is not easy to understand 
unless I give you the key to it. And 
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yet you know more already than any 
one in Rome. I shall be obliged if 
you will not repeat what you know.” 

“You may trust me,” answered 
Orsino, who saw from Spicca’s manner 
that the matter was very serious. 

“Thank you. I see that you are 
cured of the idea that I have been 
frivolously spying upon you for my 
own amusement.” 

Orsino was silent. He thought of 
what had happened after he had taken 
leave of Maria Consuelo. The mysteri- 
ous maid who called herself Maria 
Consuelo’s nurse, or keeper, had per- 
haps spoken the truth. It was pos- 
sible that Spicca was one of the guar- 
dians responsibleto an unknown person 
for the insane lady’s safety, and that 
he was consequently daily informed by 
the maid of the coming and going of 
visitors, and of other minor events. 
On the other hand it seemed odd that 
Maria Consuelo should be at liberty to 
go whithersoever she pleased. Shecould 
not reasonably be supposed to have a 
guardian in every city of Europe. 
The more he thought of this im- 
probability the less he understood the 
truth. 

“IT suppose I cannot hope that you 
will tell me more,” he said. 

“IT do not see why I should,” an- 
swered Spicca, drinking again. “I 
asked you an indiscreet question and I 
have given you an explanation which 
you are kind enough to accept. Let 
us say no more about it. It is better 
to avoid unpleasant subjects.” 

**T should not call Madame @ Aran- 
juez an unpleasant subject,” observed 
Orsino. 

“Then why did you suddenly cease 
to visit her?” asked Spicea. 

* For the best of all reasons. Be- 
cause she repeatedly refused to see 
me.’ He was inclined to take 
offence now than five minutes earlier. 
“1 see that your information was not 
complete.” 

“No. I was not aware of that. 
She must have had a good reason for 
not seeing you.” 

** Possibly.” 
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“But you ‘cannot guess what the 
reason was?” 

“Yes, and no. It depends upon 
her character, which I do not pretend 
to understand.” 

“T understand it well enough. I 
van guess at the fact. You made love 
to her, and one fine day, when she saw 
that you were losing your head, she 
quietly told her servant to say that 
she was not at home when you called. 
Is that it?” 

“ Possibly. You say you know her 
well; then you know whether she 
would act in that way or not.” 

“Tought to know. I think she 
would. She is not like other women ; 
she has not the same blood.” 

“Who is she?” asked Orsino, with 
a sudden hope that he might learn the 
truth. 

‘A woman, rather better than the 
rest ; a widow, too, the widow of a 
man who never was her husband, 
thank God !” 

Spicea slowly refilled and emptied 
* The 
rest-is a secret,” he added, when he 
had finished drinking. 

The dark sunken eyes gazed into 
Orsino’s with an expression so strange 
and full of a sort of inexplicable horror, 
as to make the young man think that 
the deep potations were beginning to 
produce an effect upon the strong old 
head. Spicca sat quite still for several 
minutes after he had spoken, and then 
leaned back in his cane chair with a 
deep sigh. Orsino sighed too, in a sort 
of unconscious sympathy, for even 
allowing for Spicca’s natural melan- 
choly the secret was evidently an un- 
pleasant one. Orsino tried to turn the 
conversation, not, however, without a 
hope of bringing it back unawares to 
the question which interested him. 
* And so you really mean to stay 
here all the summer,” he remarked, 
lighting a cigarette and looking at the 
people seated at a table behind Spicea. 

Spicca did not answer at first, and 
when he did his reply had nothing 
to do with Orsino’s interrogatory ob- 
servation. ‘“ We never get rid of the 
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things we have done in our lives,” he 
said dreamily. ‘“‘ When a man sows 
seed in a ploughed field some of the 
grains are picked out by birds, and 
some never sprout. Weare much more 
perfectly organised than the earth. 
The actions we ‘sow in our souls all 
take root, inevitably and fatally ; and 
they all grow to maturity sooner or 
later.”’ 

Orsino stared at him for a moment. 
“You are in a philosophising mood 
this evening,” he said. 

“We are only logic’s pawns,” con- 
tinued Spicca, without heeding the 
remark. ‘Or, if you like it better, 
we are the devil’s chessmen in his 
match against God. We are made 
to move each in our own way. 
The one by short irregular steps in 
every direction, the other in long 
straight lines between starting point 
and goal ; the one stands still, like the 
king-piece, and never moves unless he 
is driven to it, the other jumps un- 
evenly like the knight. It makes no 
difference. We take a certain number 
of other pieces, and then we are taken 
ourselves, always by the adversary, 
and tossed out of the game, 
But then, it is easy to carry out the 
simile, because the game itself was 
founded on the facts of life, by the 
people who invented it.”’ 

* No doubt,” said Orsino, who was 
not very much interested. 

“Yes. You have only to give the 
pieces the names of men and women 
you know, and to call the pawns 
society, you will see how very like 
real life chess can be. The king and 
queen on each side are a married 
couple. Of course, the object of each 
queen is to get the other king, and all 
her friends help her—knights, bishops, 
rooks and her set of society pawns. 
Very like real life, is it not? Wait 
till you are married.” 

Spicca smiled grimly and took more 
wine. 

“There at you have no 
personal experience,’ objected Orsino. 

But Spicea only smiled again, and 
vouchsafed no answer. 
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least 
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“Ts Madame d’Aranjuez coming 
back next winter?” asked the young 
man. 

“ Madame d’Aranjuez will probably 
come back, since she is free to consult 


her own tastes,” answered Spicca 
gravely. ; 


**T hope she may be out of danger 
by that time,” said Orsino quietly. 
He had resolved upon a bolder attack 
than he had hitherto made. 

“What danger is she in now!” 
asked Spicea calmly. 

“Surely, you must know.’ 

“T do not understand you. Please 
speak plainly if you are in earnest.” 

“ Before she went away I called 
once more. When I was coming 
away her maid met me in the corridor 
of the hotel and told me that Madame 
d’Aranjuez was not quite sane, and 
that she, the maid, was in reality her 
keeper, or nurse, or whatever you 
please to call her.” 


, 


Spicca laughed harshly. No one 
could remember to have heard him 
laugh many times. “Oh, she said 


that, did she ?”” He seemed very much 
amused. ‘ Yes,” he added presently, 
“1 think Madame d’ Aranjuez will be 
quite out of danger before Christmas.” 

Orsino was more puzzled than ever. 
He was almost sure that Spicea did 
not look upon the maid’s assertion as 
serious, and in that case, if his interest 
in Maria Consuelo was friendly, it was 
incredible that he should seem amused 
at what was at least a very dangerous 
piece of spite on the part of a trusted 
servant. ‘ Then is there no truth in 
that woman’s statement ?”’ he asked. 

* Madame d’Aranjuez seemed _per- 
fectly sane when IL last saw her,” 
answered Spicca indifferently. 

“Then what possible interest had 
the maid in inventing the lie?” 

“Ah, what interest! That is quite 
another matter, as you say. It may 
not have been her own interest.” 

* You think that Madame d’Aran- 
juez had instructed her?” 

* Not necessarily. one else 
may have suggested the idea, subject 
to the lady’s own consent.” 
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“And she would have consented ! 
I do not believe that.” 

“ My dear Orsino, the world is full 
of such apparently improbable things 
that it is always rash to disbelieve 
anything on the first hearing. It is 
really much less trouble to accept all 
that one is told without question.” 

‘Of course, if you tell me positively 
that she wishes to be thought 
mad——”’ 

“T never say anything positively, 
especially about a woman, and least 
of all about the lady in question, who 
is undoubtedly eccentric.” 

Instead of being annoyed, Orsino 
felt his curiosity growing, and made 
a rash vow to find out the truth at 
any price. It was inconceivable, he 
thought, that Spicca should still have 
perfect control of his faculties, con- 
sidering the extent of his potations. 
The second flask was growing light, 
and Orsino himself had not taken 
more than two or three glasses. Now 
a Chianti flask never holds less than 
two quarts. Moreover Spicca was 
generally a very moderate man. He 
would assuredly not resist the con- 
fusing effects of the wine much longer, 
and he would probably become confi- 
dential. 

But Orsino had mistaken his man. 
Spicca’s nerves, overwrought by some 
unknown disturbance in his affairs, 
were in that state in which far stronger 
stimulants than Tuscan wine have 
little or no effect upon the brain. 
Orsino looked at him and wondered, as 
many had wondered already, what sort 
of life the man had led, outside and 
beyond the social existence which 
every one could see. Few men had 
been dreaded like the famous duellist, 
who had played with the best swords- 
men in Europe as a cat plays with a 
mouse. And yet he had been re- 
spected, as well as feared. There had 
been that sort of fatality in his 
quarrels which had saved him from 
the imputation of having sought them. 
He had never been a gambler, as 
reputed duellists often are. He had 
never refused to stand second for 
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another man out of personal dislike or 
prejudice. No one had ever asked 
his help in vain, high or low, rich or 
poor, in a reasonably good cause. His 
acts of kindness came to light accident- 
ally after many years. Yet most 
people fancied that he hated mankind, 
with that sort of generous detestation 
which never stoops to take a mean 
advantage. In his duels he had 
always shown the utmost consideration 
for his adversary, and the utmost in- 
difference to his own interest when 
conditions had to be made. Above all, 
he had never killed a man by accident. 
That is a crime which society does not 
forgive. But he had not failed, either, 
when he had meant to kill. His 
speech was often bitter, but never 
spiteful, and, having nothing to fear, 
he was a very truthful man. He was 
also reticent, however, and no one 
could boast of knowing the story 
which every one agreed in saying had 


so deeply influenced his life. He had 


often been absent from Rome for long 


periods, and had been heard of as 
residing in more than one European 
capital. He had always been supposed 
to be rich, but during the last three 
years it had become clear to his friends 
that he was poor. That was all, 
roughly speaking, which was known of 
John Nepomucene, Count Spicca, by 
the society in which he had spent 
more than half his life. 

Orsino, watching the pale and 
melancholy face, compared himself 
with his companion, and wondered 
whether any imaginable series of 
events could turn him into such a man 
at the same age. Yet he admired 
Spicca, besides respecting him. Boy- 
like, he envied the great duellist his 
reputation, his unerring skill, his 
unfaltering nerve ; he even envied him 
the fear he inspired in those whom he 
did not like. He thought less highly 
of his sayings now, perhaps, than when 
he had first been old enough to under- 
stand them. The youthful affectation 
of cynicism hadagreed well with the old 
man’s genuine bitterness, but the 
pride of growing manhood was inclined 
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to put away childish things and had 
not yet suffered so as to understand 
real suffering. Six months had 
wrought a change in Orsino, and so 
far the change was for the better. 
He had been fortunate in finding 
success at the first attempt, and his 
passing passion for Maria Consueio 
had left little trace beyond a certain 
wondering regret that it had not been 
greater and beyond the recollection of 
her sad face at their parting and of 
the sobs he had overheard. Though 
he could only give those tears one 
meaning, he realised less and less 
as the months passed that they had 
been shed for him. 

That Maria Consuelo should often 
be in his thoughts was no proof that 
he still loved her in the smallest 
degree. There had been enough odd 
circumstances about their acquaintance 
to rouse any ordinary man’s interest, 
and just at present Spicca’s strange 
hints and half confidences had excited 
an almost unbearable curiosity in his 
hearer. But Spicca did not seem in- 
clined to satisfy it any further. 

One or two points, at least, were 
made clear. Maria Consuelo was not 
insane, as the maid had pretended. 
Her marriage with the deceased 
Aranjuez had been a marriage only in 
name, if it had even amounted to that. 
Finally, it was evident that she stood 
in some very near relation to Spicca, 
and that neither she nor he wished the 
fact to be known. To all appearance 
they had carefully avoided meeting 
during the preceding winter, and no 
one in society was aware that they 
were even acquainted. Orsino recalled 
more than one occasion when each had 
been mentioned in the presence of the 
other. He had a good memory, and 
he remembered that a scarcely per- 
ceptible change had taken place in the 
manner or conversation of the one 
who heard the other’s name. It even 
seemed to him that at such moments 
Maria Consuelo had shown an infini- 
tesimal resentment, whereas Spicca 
had faintly exhibited something more 
like impatience. If this were true, it 
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argued that Spicca was more friendly 
to Maria Consuelo than she was to 
him. Yet on this particular evening 
Spicca had spoken somewhat bitterly 
of her; but then, Spicca was always 
bitter. His last remark was to the 
effect that she was eccentric. After a 
long silence, during which Orsino 
hoped that his friend would say some- 
thing more, he took up the point. 
*] wish I knew what you meant 
by eccentric,’ he said. “I had the 
advantage of seeing Madame d’Aran- 
juez frequently, and I did not notice 
any eccentricity about her.” 

“Ah, perhaps you are not observ- 
ant. Or perhaps, as you hint, we do 
not mean the same thing.” 

“That is why I would like to hear 
your definition,’ observed Orsino. 

“The world is mad on the subject 
of definitions,” answered Spicea. * It 
is more blessed to define than to be 
defined. It is a pleasant thing to say 
to one’s enemy, ‘Sir, you are a scoun- 
drel.’ But when your enemy says the 
same thing to you, you kill him with- 
out hesitation or regret, which proves, 
I suppose, that you are not pleased 
with his definition of you. You see 
definition, after all, is a matter of 
taste. So, as our tastes might not 
agree, | would rather not define any- 
thing this evening. I believe I have 
finished that flask. Let us take our 
coffee. We can define that before- 
hand, for we know by daily experience 
how diabolically bad it is.” 

Orsino saw that Spicca meant to 
lead the conversation away in another 
direction. ‘ May IL ask you one seri- 
ous question!” he inquired, leaning 
forward, 

“With a little ingenuity you may 
even ask me a dozen, all equally 
serious, my dear Orsino, But I cannot 
promise to answer all or any particular 
one. Lam not omniscient, you know.” 

*My question is this. I have no 
sort of right to ask it. I know that. 
Are you nearly related to Madame 
d’ Aranjuez?” 

Spicca looked curiously at him. 
**Would the information be of any 
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use to you?” he asked. “Should I 
be doing you a service in telling you 
that we are, or are not related ?” 

“ Frankly, no,” answered Orsino, 
meeting the steady glance without 
wavering. 

“Then I do not see any reason 
whatever for telling you the truth,” 
returned Spicca quietly. “ But I will 
give you a piece of general informa- 
tion. If harm comes to that lady 
through any man whomsoever, I will 
certainly kill him, even if I have to 
be carried upon the ground.” 

There was no mistaking the tone in 
which the threat was uttered. Spicca 
meant what he said, though not one 
syllable was spoken louder than an- 
other. In his mouth the words had 
a terrific force, and told Orsino more 
of the man’s true nature than he had 
learnt in years. Orsino was not easily 
impressed, and was certainly not timid, 
morally or physically ; moreover he 
was in the prime of youth and not less 
skilful than other men in the use of 
weapons. But he felt at that moment 
that he would infinitely rather attack 
a regiment of artillery single-handed 
than be called upon to measure swords 
with the cadaverous old invalid who 
sat on the other side of the table. 
“It is not in my power to do any 
harm to Madame d’Aranjuez,” he 
answered, proudly enough ; ‘* and you 
ought to know that if it were, it could 
not possibly be in my intention. 
Therefore your threat is not intended 
for me.” 

“Very good, Orsino. Your father 
would have answered like that, and 
you mean what you say. If I were 
young I think that you and I should 
be friends. Fortunately for you there 
is a matter of forty years’ difference 
between our ages, so that you escape 
the infliction of such a nuisance as my 
friendship. You must find it bad 
enough to have to put up with my 
company.” 

* Do not talk like that,” answered 
Orsino. ‘The world is not all vinegar.” 

** Well, well—you will find out what 
the world is in time. And perhaps 
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you will find out many other things 
which you want to know. I must be 
going, for I have letters to write. 
Checco ! my bill.” 

Five minutes later they parted. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


ALTHOUGH Orsino’s character was 
developing quickly in the new circum- 
stances which he had created for him- 
self, he was not of an age to be 
continually on his guard against pass- 
ing impressions ; still less could it be 
expected that he should be hardened 
against them by experience, as many 
men are by nature. His conversation 
with Spicca, and Spicca’s own be- 
haviour while it lasted, produced a 
decided effect upon the current of his 
thoughts, and he was surprised to find 
himself thinking more often and more 
seriously of Maria Consuelo than dur- 
ing the months which had succeeded 
her departure from Rome. Spicca’s 
words had acted indirectly upon his 
mind. Much that the old man had 
said was calculated to rouse Orsino’s 
curigsity, but Orsino was not naturally 
curious, and though he felt that it 
would be very interesting to know 
Maria Consuelo’s story, the chief result 
of the Count’s half confidential utter- 
ances was to recall the lady herself 
very vividly to his recollection. 

At first his memory merely brought 
back the endless details of his acquaint- 
ance with her, which had formed the 
central feature of the first season he 
had spent without interruption in 
Rome and in society. He was sur- 
prised at the extreme precision of the 
pictures evoked, and took pleasure in 
calling them up when he was alone 
and unoccupied. The events them- 
selves had not, perhaps, been all agree- 
able, yet there was not one which it 
did not give him some pleasant sensa- 
tion to remember. There was a little 
sadness in some of them, and more 
than once the sadness was mingled 
with something of humiliation. Yet 
even this last was bearable. Though 
he did not realise it, he was quite un- 


able to think of Maria Consuelo with- 
out feeling some passing touch of 
happiness at the thought, for happi- 
ness can live with sadness when it is 
the greater of the two. He had no 
desire to analyse these sensations. 
Indeed the idea did not enter his mind 
that they were worth analysing. His 
intelligence was better employed with 
his work, and his reflections concerning 
Maria Consuelo chiefly occupied his 
hours of rest. 

The days passed quickly at first, and 
then as September came they seemed 
longer instead of shorter. He was 
beginning to wish that the winter 
would come, that he might again see 
the woman of whom he was continually 
thinking. More than once he thought 
of writing to her, for he had the 
address which the maid had given 
him, an address in Paris which said 
nothing, a mere number with the name 
of a street. He wondered whether she 
would answer him, and when he had 
reached the self-satisfying conviction 
that she would, he at last wrote a 
letter, such as any person might write 
toanother. He told her of the weather, 
of the dulness of Rome, of his hope 
that she would return early in the 
season, and of his own daily occupa- 
tions. It was a simply expressed, 
natural, and far from emotional epistle, 
not at all like that of a man in the 
least degree in love with his corre- 
spondent, but Orsino felt an odd sen- 
sation of pleasure in writing it, and 
was surprised by a little thrill of 
happiness as he posted it with his own 
hand. 

He did not forget the letter when 
he had sent it either, as one forgets 
the uninteresting letters one is obliged 
to write out of civility. He hoped 
for an answer. Even if she were in 
Paris Maria Consuelo might not, and 
probably would not, reply by return of 
post. And it was not probable that she 
would be in town at the beginning of 
September. Orsino calculated the time 
necessary to forward te letter from 
Paris to the most distant part of fre- 
quented Europe, allowed her three days 
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for answering and three days more for 
her letter to reach him. The interval 
elapsed, but nothing came. Then he 
was irritated, and at last he became 
anxious. Either something had hap- 
pened to Maria Consuelo, or he had 
somehow unconsciously offended her 
by what he had written. He had no 
copy of the letter and could not recall 
a single phrase which could have dis- 
pleased her, but he feared lest some- 
thing might have crept into it which 
she might misinterpret. But this idea 
was too absurd to be tenable for long, 
and the conviction grew upon him 
that she must be ill or in some great 
trouble. He was amazed at his own 
anxiety. 

Three weeks had gone by since he 
had written, and yet no word of reply 
had reached him. Then he sought 
out Spicca and asked him boldly 
whether anything had happened to 
Maria Consuelo, explaining that he 
had written to her and had got no 
answer, Spicca looked at him 
curiously for a moment. “ Nothing 
has happened to her, as far as I am 
aware,” he said, almost immediately. 
*T saw her this morning.” 

“This morning!” Orsino was sur- 
prised almost out of words. 

“Yes, She is here, looking for an 
apartment in which to spend the 
winter.” 

** Where is she ?”’ 

Spicca named the hotel, adding that 
Orsino would probably find her at 
home during the hot hours of the 
afternoon. 

“Has she been here long?” asked 
the young man. 

“Three days.” 

“ T will go and see her at once. I 
may be useful to her in finding an 
apartment.” 

“That would be very kind of you,” 
observed Spicca, glancing at him rather 
thoughtfully. 

On the following afternoon Orsino 
presented himself at the hotel and 
asked for Madame d’Aranjuez. She 
received him in a room not very 
different from the one which she had 
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made her sitting-room during the 
winter. As always, one or two new 
books and the mysterious silver paper- 
cutter were the only objects of her 
own which were visible. Orsino hardly 
noticed the fact, however, for she was 
already in the room when he entered, 
and his eyes met hers at once. 

He fancied that she looked less 
strong than formerly, but the heat 
was great and might easily account 
for her pallor. Her eyes were deeper, 
and their tawny colour seemed darker. 
Her hand was cold. 

She smiled faintly as she met Orsino, 
but said nothing and sat down at a 
distance from the windows. 

“T only heard last night that you 
were in Rome,” he said. 

“And you came at once to see 
me. Thanks. How did you find it 
out?” 

““Spieca told me. I had asked him 
for news of you.” 

“Why him?” inquired Maria Con- 
suelo with some curiosity. 

* Because I fancied he might know,” 
answered Orsino, passing lightly over 
the question. He did not wish even 
Maria Consuelo to guess that Spicca 
had spoken of her to him. “ The 
reason why I was anxious about you 
was that I had written youa letter. 
I wrote some weeks ago to your 
address in Paris and got no answer.” 

“You wrote!” Maria Consuelo 
seemed surprised. ‘1 have not been 
in Paris. Who gave you the address ? 
What was it?” 

Orsino named the street and the 
number. 

**T once lived there a short time, 
two years ago. Who gave you the 
address? Not Count Spicea ?” 

“No.” 

Orsino hesitated to say more. He did 
not like to admit that he had received 
the address from Maria Consuelo’s 
maid, and it might seem incredible 
that the woman should have given 
the information unasked. At the 
same time the fact that the address 
was to all intents and purposes a false 
one tallied with the maid’s spontaneous 
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statement in regard to her mistress’s 
mental alienation. 

“Why will you not tell me?” 
asked Maria Consuelo. 

“The answer involves a question 
which does not concern me. ‘The 
address was evidently intended to 
deceive me. The person who gave it 
attempted to deceive me about a far 
graver matter too. Let us say no 
more about it. Of course you never 
got the letter!” 

**Of course not.” 

A short silence followed which 


Orsino felt to be rather awkward. 
Maria Consuelo looked at him 
suddenly. “ Did my maid tell you?” 


she asked. 

* Yes—since you ask me. She met 
me in the corridor after my last visit 
and thrust the address upon me.” 

*“T thought so,’ said Maria 
Consuelo. 

“ You have suspected her before ?”’ 

“ What was the other deception ?”’ 

“That is a more serious matter. 
The woman is your trusted servant. 
At least you must have trusted her 
when you took her . 

“That does not follow. What did 
she try to make you believe ?”’ 

“It is hard to tell you. For all 
I know she may have been instructed ; 
you may have instructed her your- 
self. One stumbles upon odd things 
in life, sometimes.” 

* You called yourself my friend once, 
Don Orsino.” 

“If you will let me, I will call 
myself so still.” 

* Then, in the name of friendship, 
tell me what the woman said!” 
Maria Consuelo spoke with sudden 
energy, touching his arm quickly with 
an unconscious gesture. 

* Will you believe me !”’ 

“Are you accustomed 
doubted, that you ask ?” 

“No. But this thing is 
strange.” 

* Do not keep me waiting—it hurts 
me !” 

“The woman stopped me as I was 
going away. I had never spoken to 
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her. She knew my name. She told 
me that you were—how shall I say ¢ 
—wentally deranged.” 

Maria Consuelo started and turned 
very pale. “She told you that I was 
mad?’’ Her voice sank to a whisper. 

“ That is what she said.” 

Orsino watched her narrowly. She 
evidently believed him. Then she 
sank back in her chair with a stifled 
ery of horror, covering her eyes with 
her hands. “ And you might have be- 


lieved it!” she exclaimed. ‘“ You 
might really have believed it— 
you!” 


The ery came from her heart, and 
would have shown Orsino what weight 
she still attached to his opinion had 
he not himself been too suddenly and 
deeply interested in the principal 
question to pay attention to details. 

“She made the statement very 
clearly,” he said. ‘ What could have 
been her object in the lie?” 

“What object? Ah—if I knew 
that——” 

Maria Consuelo rose and paced the 
room, ber head bent and her hands 
nervously clasping and unclasping. 
Orsino stood by the empty fireplace, 
watching her. 

* You will send the woman away of 
course!” he said, in a questioning 
tone. 

But she shook her head and her 
anxiety seemed to increase. 

“Ts it possible that you will submit 
to such a thing from a servant!” he 
asked in astonishment. 

*T have submitted to much,” she 
answered in a low voice. 

“ The inevitable, of course. But to 
keep a maid whom you can turn away 
at any moment——’’ 

“ Yes—but can I?” She stopped 
and looked him. “Oh, if I only could 
—if you knew how I hate the woman 

” 


* But then—-~-” 

“Yes?” 

* Do you mean to tell me that you 
are in some way in her power, 
so that you are bound to keep her 
always?” 
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moment. 

‘Are you in her power!” asked 
Orsino a second time. He did not 
like the idea and his black brows bent 
themselves rather angrily. 

“ No—not directly. She is imposed 
upon me.” 

* By circumstances ?” 

* No, again; by a person, who has 
the power to impose much upon me. 
But this ! Oh, thisis almost too much ! 
To be called mad !” 

‘Then do not submit to it.” 

Orsino spoke decisively, with a kind 
of authority which surprised himself. 
He was amazed and righteously angry 
at the situation so suddenly revealed 
to him, undefinedas it was. He saw that 
he was touching a great trouble and 
his natural energy bid him lay violent 
hands on it and root it out if 
possible. 

For some minutes Maria Consuelo 
did not speak, but continued to pace 
the room, evidently in great anxiety. 
Then she stopped before him. 

“It is easy for you to say, ‘ Do not 
submit,’ when you do not understand,” 
she said. “If you knew what my 
life is, you would look at this in 
another way. I must submit, I can 
not do otherwise.” 

“If you would tell me something 
more I might help you,” answered 
Orsino. 

‘You!’ She paused. “I believe 
you would, if you could,” she added, 
thoughtfully. 

* You know that IT would. Perhaps 
| can, as it is, in ignorance, if you 
will direct me.” 

A sudden light gleamed in Maria 
Consuelo’s eyes and then died away 
as quickly as it had come. ‘ After 
all, what could you do?” she asked 
with a change of tone, as though 
she were somehow disappointed. 


Consuelo hesitated a 


‘What could you do that others would 
not do as well, if they could, and with 
a better right!” 

** Unless you will tell me, how can 
[ know ?”’ 

* Yes—if I could tell you.” 
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She went and sat down in her for- 
mer seat and Orsino took a chair be- 
side her. He had expected to renew 
the acquaintance in a very different 
way, and that he should spend half an 
hour with Maria Consuelo in talking 
about apartments, about the heat and 
about the places she had visited. In- 
stead, circumstances had made the 
conversation an intimate one, full of 
an absorbing interest to both. Orsino 
found that he had forgotten much 
which pleased him strangely now that 
it was again brought before him. He 
had forgotten most of all, it seemed, 
that an unexplained sympathy at- 
tracted him to her, and her to him. 
He wondered at the strength of it, 
and found it hard to understand 
that last meeting with her in the 
spring. ‘Is there any way of helping 
you, without knowing your secret !”’ 
he asked in a low voice. 

“No. But I thank you for the 
wish.” 

“Are you sure there is no way! 
(Quite sure!” 

‘** Quite sure.” 

* May I say something that strikes 
me?” 

“Say anything you choose.” 

“There is a plot against you. You 
seem to know it. Have you never 
thought of plotting on your side?” 

**] have no one to help me.” 

* You have me, if you will take my 
help. And you have Spicca. You 
might do better, but you might do 
worse. Between us we might 
accomplish something.” 


Maria Consuelo had started at 
Spicca’s name. She seemed very 
nervous that day. “Do you know 


what you are saying!” 
after a moment’s thought. 

* Nothing that should offend you, 
at least.”’ 

“No. But you are proposing that 
I should ally myself with the man 
of all others whom I have reason to 
hate.” 


she asked, 


“You hate Spicca!”  Orsino 
was passing from one surprise to 
another, 
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“Whether I hate him or not, is 
another matter. I ought to,”’ 

“At all events he does not hate 
you.” 

*“ T know he does not. That makes 
it no easier for me. I could not accept 
his help.” 

*‘ All this is so mysterious that I do 
not know what to say,” said Orsino, 
thoughtfully. “The fact remains, 
and it is bad enough. You need help 
urgently. You are in the power of a 
servant who tells your friends that 
you are insane and thrusts false 
addresses upon them, for purposes 
which I cannot explain.” 

“Nor I either, 
guess.” 

“It is worse and worse. You can- 
not even be sure of the motives of 
this woman, though you know the 
person or persons by whom she is 
forced upon you. You cannot get 
rid of her yourself, and you will not let 
any one else help you.” 

** Not Count Spicea.” 

* And yet I am sure that he would 
do much for you. Can you not even 
tell me why you hate him, or ought 
to hate him ¢” 


though I may 


Maria Consuelo hesitated and 
looked into Orsino’s eyes for a 
moment. “Can I trust you?” she 
asked. 


* Implicitly.” 

“ He killed my husband.” 

Orsino uttered a low exclamation of 
horror. In the deep silence which 
followed he heard Maria Consuelo draw 
her breath once or twice sharply 
through her closed teeth, as though 
she were in great pain. “I do not 
wish it known,” she said presently, 
in a changed voice. “I do not know 
why I told you.” 

“You can trust me.” 

**T must—since I have spoken.” 

In the surprise caused by the start- 
ling confidence Orsino suddenly felt 
that his capacity for sympathy had 
grown to great dimensions. If he 
had been a woman the tears would 
have stood in his eyes. Being what 
he was, he felt them in his heart. It 


was clear that she had loved the dead 
man very dearly. In the light of this 
evident fact, it was hard to explain 
her conduct towards Orsino during 
the winter and especially at their last 
meeting. 

For a long time neither spoke again. 
Orsino, indeed, had nothing to say at 
first, for nothing he could say could 
reasonably be supposed to be of any 
use. He had learned the existence of 


something like a tragedy in Maria Con- , 


suelo's life, and he seemed to be learn- 
ing the first lesson of friendship, which 
teaches sympathy. It was not an occa- 
sion for making insignificant phrases 
expressing his regret at her loss, and 
the language he needed in order to say 
what he meant was unfamiliar to his 
lips. He was silent, therefore, but 
his young face was grave and thought- 
ful, and his eyes sought hers from 
time to time as though trying to dis- 
cover and forestall her wishes. At 
last she glanced at him quickly, then 
looked down, and at last spoke to 
him. ‘ You will not make me regret 
having told you this, will you?” she 
asked, 

“No. I promise you that.” 

So far as Orsino could understand 
the words meant very little. He was 
not very communicative, as a rule, and 
would certainly not tell what he had 
heard, so that the promise was easily 
given and easy to keep. If he did 
not break it, he did not see that she 
could have any further cause for 
regretting her confidence in him. 
Nevertheless, by way of reassuring 
her, he thought it best to repeat 
what he had said in different words. 
“You may be quite sure that what- 
ever you choose to tell me is in safe 
keeping,” he said. ‘* And you may be 
sure, too, that if it is in my power to 
do you a service of any kind, you will 
find me ready, and more than ready, to 
help you.” 

“Thank you,” she answered, look- 
ing earnestly at him. 

* Whether the matter be small or 
great,” he added, meeting her eyes. 

Perhaps she expected to find more 











curiosity on his part, and fancied that 
he would ask some further question. 
He did not understand the meaning of 
her look. 

“I believe you,” she said at last. 
“Tam too much in need of a friend 
to doubt you.” 

“You have found one.” 

“T do not know. I am not sure. 
There are other things——” she 
stopped suddenly and looked away. 

“What other things?” 

But Maria Consuelo did not answer. 
Orsino knew that she was thinking of 
all that had once passed between them. 
He wondered whether, if he led the 
way, she would press him as she had 
done at their last meeting. If she 
did, he wondered what he should say. 
He had been very cold then, far colder 
than he was now. He now felt drawn 
to her, as in the first days of their 
acquaintance. He felt always that he 
was on the point of understanding 
her, and yet that he was waiting for 
something which should help him to 
pass that point. ‘“ What other things ?”’ 
he asked, repeating his question. “ Do 
you mean that there are reasons which 
may prevent me from being a good 
friend of yours?” 

“T am afraid theie are. 
know.” 

“1 think you are mistaken, madam. 
Will you name some of those reasons, 
or even one!” 

Maria Consuelo did not answer at 
once. She glanced at him, looked 
down, and then her eyes met his 
again. ‘ Do youthink that youare the 
kind of man a woman chooses for her 
friend?” she asked at length, with a 
faint smile. 

“T have not thought of the 
matter sn 

* But you should, before offering 
your friendship.” 

“Why?! If I feel a sincere sym- 
pathy for your trouble, if [ am—’’ he 
hesitated, weighing his words—‘ if | 
am personally attached to you, why 
can I not help you? Iam honest, and 
in earnest. May I say as much as 


I do not 





that of myself?” 
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“1 believe you are.” 

* Then I cannot see that I am not 
the sort of man whom a woman might 
take for a friend when a better is not 
at hand.” 

** And do you believe in friendship, 
Don Orsino?” asked Maria Consuelo 
quietly. 

“T have heard it said that it is not 
wise to disbelieve anything nowadays,” 
answered Orsino. 

“ True—and the word ‘friend’ has 
such a pretty sound!” She laughed, 
for the first time since he had entered 
the room. 

“Then it is you who are the un- 
believer, madam. Is not that a sign 
that you need no friend at all, and 
that your questions are not seriously 
meant!” 

“Perhaps. Who knows?!” 

* Do you know, yourself {” 

“No.” Again she laughed a little, 
and then grew suddenly grave. 

“T never knew a woman who needed 
a friend more urgently than you do,” 
said Orsino. “I do not in the least 
understand your position. The little 
you have told me makes it clear enough 
that there have been and still are un- 
usual circumstances in your life. One 
thing I see. That woman whom you 
call your maid is forced upon you 
against your will, to watch you, and 
is privileged to tell lies about you 
which may do you a great injury. I 
do not ask why you are obliged to 
suffer her presence, but I see that you 
must, and I guess that you hate it. 
Would it bean act of friendship to 
free you from her or not t”’ 

“At present it would not be an act 
of friendship,’ answered Maria Con- 
suelo thoughtfully. 

“That is very strange. Do you 
mean to say that you submit volun- 
tarily——” 

“The woman is a condition imposed 
upon me. I cannot tell you more.” 

“And no friend, no friendly help 
“an change the condition, [ suppose ?”’ 

“T did not say that. But such 
help is beyond your power, Don Orsino,” 
she added, turning towards him rather 
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suddenly. “ Let us not talk of this 
any more. Believe me, nothing can 
be done. You have sometimes acted 


strangely with me, but I really think 
you would help me if you could. Let 
thatsbe the state of our acquaintance. 
You are willing, and I believe that 
you are. Let that be our compact, 
nothing more. But you can perhaps 
help me in another way, a smaller 
way. I want a habitation of some 
kind for the winter, for I am tired of 
camping out in hotels. You who know 
your own city so well can name some 
person who will undertake the matter.” 
‘‘T know the very man,” said Orsino 
promptly. 
“Will you write out the address for 
me?” 
“It is 
myself.” 
*T could not let you take so much 
trouble,” protested Maria Consuelo. 
But she accepted, nevertheless, after 
a little hesitation. For some time 
they discussed the relative advantages 
of the various habitable quarters of 
the city, both glad, perhaps, to find an 
almost indifferent subject of conver- 
sation, and both relatively happy 
merely in being together. The talk 
made one of those restful interludes 
which are so necessary, and often so 
hard to produce, between two people 
whose thoughts run upon a strong com- 
mon interest, and who find it difficult to 
exchange half a dozen words without 
being led back to the absorbing topic. 
What had been said had produced 
a decided effect upon Orsino. He had 
come expecting to take up the acquaint- 
ance on a new footing, but ten minutes 
had not elapsed before he had found 
himself as much interested as ever in 
Maria Consuelo’s personality, and far 
more interested in her life than he 
had ever been before. While talking 
with more or less indifference about 
the chances of securing a_ suitable 
apartment for the winter, Orsino 
listened with an odd sensation of 
pleasure to every tone of his com- 
panion’s voice and watched every 
changing expression of the striking 
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face. He wondered whether he were 
not perhaps destined to love her sin- 
erely as he had already loved her in 
a boyish, capricious fashion which 
would no longer be natural to him 
now. But for the present he was sure 
that he did not love her, and that he 
desired nothing but her sympathy for 
himself, and to feel sympathy for her. 
Those were the words he used, and he 
did not explain them to his own in- 
telligence in any very definite way. He 
was conscious, indeed, that they meant 
more than formerly, but the same was 
true of almost everything that came 
into his life, and he did not therefore 
attach any especial importance to the 
fact. He was altogether much more 
in earnest than when he had first met 
Maria Consuelo; he was capable of 
deeper feeling, of stronger determin- 
ation, and of more decided action in 
all matters, and though he did not say 
so to himself he was none the less 
aware of the change. 

“Shall we make an appointment for 
to-morrow!” he asked, after they had 
been talking some time. 

* Yes—but there is one thing I 
wanted to ask you——” 

“What is that!” inquired Orsino, 
seeing that she hesitated. 

The faint colour rose in her cheeks, 
but she looked straight into his eyes, 
with a kind of fearless expression, as 


though she were facing a danger. 
“Tell me,” she said, “in Rome, 


where everything is known and every 
one talks so much, will it not be 
thought strange that you and I should 
be driving about together, looking for 
a house for me! ‘Tell me the truth.” 

“What can people say!” asked 
Orsino. 

* Many 
them ¢”’ 

“If they do, I can make them stop 
talking.” 

That means that they will talk, 
dees it not! Would you like that?” 

There was a sudden change in her 
face, with a look of doubt and anxious 
perplexity. Orsino saw it and felt that 
she was putting him upon his honour, 


things. Will they say 





and that whatever the doubt might 
be it had nothing to do with her trust 
in him. Six months earlier he would not 
have hesitated to demonstrate that her 
fears were empty, but he felt that six 
months earlier she might not have 
yielded to his reasoning. It was in- 
stinctive, but his instinct was not mis- 
taken. ‘I think you are right,” he 
said slowly. ‘* We should not do it. 
I will send my architect with you.” 

There was enough regret in the tone 
to show that he was making a con- 
siderable sacrifice. A little delicacy 
means more when it comes from a 
strong man, than when it is the natural 
expression of an over-refined and some- 
what effeminate character. And Or- 
sino was rapidly developing a strength 
of which other people were conscious. 
Maria Consuelo was pleased, though 
she, too, was perhaps sorry to give up 
the projected plan, ‘After all,” she 
said thoughtlessly, ‘ you can come and 
see me here, if—”’ 

She stopped and blushed again, more 
deeply this time ; but she turned her 
face away and in the half light the 
change of colour was hardly notice- 
able. 

“You were going to say ‘if you 
care to see me,’”’ said Orsino. ‘1 am 
glad you did not say it. It would not 
have been kind.” 

*Yes—Il was going to say that,” 
she answered quietly. “But I will 
not.” 

* Thank you.” 

“ Why do you thank me?!” 

‘For not hurting me.” 

“Do you think that I would hurt 
you willingly, in any way?” 

“T would rather not think so, You 
did once.”’ 

The words slipped from his lips al- 
most before he had time to realise 
what they meant. He was thinking 
of the night when she had drawn up 
the carriage window, leaving him 
standing on the pavement, and of her 
repeated refusals to see him after- 
wards. It seemed long ago, and the 
hurt had not really been so sharp as 
he now fancied that it must have been, 
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judging from what he now felt. She 
looked at him quickly as though won. 
dering what he would say next. “1 
never meant to be unkind,” she said. 
“IT have often asked myself whether 
you could say as much.” 

It was Orsino’s turn to change 
colour. He was young enough for 
that, and the blood rose slowly in his 
dark cheeks. He thought again of 
their last meeting, and of what he had 
heard as he shut the door after him on 
that day. Perhaps he would havespoken, 
but Maria Consuelo was sorry for 
what she had said, and a little ashamed 
of her weakness, as indeed she had 
some cause to be, and she immediately 
turned back to a former point of the 
conversation, not too far removed 
from what had last been said. “ You 
see,” said she, “I was right to ask 
you whether people would talk. And 
I am grateful to you for telling 
me the truth. It is a first proof of 
friendship, of something better than 
our old relations. Will you send me 
your architect to-morrow, since you 
are so kind as to offer his help?” 

After arranging for the hour of 
meeting Orsino rose to take his leave. 
“May I come to-morrow?” he 
asked. ‘“ People will not talk about 
that,” he added with a smile. 

“You can ask for me. I may be 
out. If Iam at home I shall be glad 
to see you” 

She spoke coldly, and Orsino saw 
that she was looking over his shoulder. 
He turned instinctively and saw that 
the door was open and Spicca was 
standing just outside, looking in and 
apparently waiting for a word from 
Maria Consuelo before entering. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


As Orsino had no reason whatever 
for avoiding Spicca he naturally waited 
a moment instead of leaving the room 
immediately. He looked at the old 
man with a new interest as the latter 
came forward. He had never seen 
and probably would never see again a 
man taking the hand of a woman 
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whose husband he had destroyed. 
stood a little back, and Spicca passed 


He 


him as he met Maria Consuelo. 
sino watched the faces of both. 

Madame d’Aranjuez put out her 
hand mechanically and with evident 
reluctance, and Orsino guessed that 
but for his own presence she would 
not have given it. The expression in 
her face changed rapidly from that 
which had been there when they had 
been alone, hardening very quickly 
until it reminded Orsino of a certain 
mask of the Medusa which had once 
made an impression upon his imagina- 
tion. Her eyes were fixed and the 
pupils grew small while the singular 
golden yellow colour of the iris flashed 
disagreeably She did not bend her 
head as she silently gave her hand. 

Spicca, too, seemed momentarily 
changed. He was as pale and thin as 
ever, but his face softened oddly ; 
certain lines which contributed to 
his usually bitter and sceptical ex- 
pression disappeared, while others 
became visible which changed his look 
completely. He bowed with more 
deference than he affected with other 
women, and Orsino fancied that he 
would have held Maria Consuelo’s 
hand a moment longer if she had not 
withdrawn it as soon as it had touched 
his. 

If Orsino had not already known 
that Spicca often saw her, he would 
have been amazed at the Count’s visit, 
considering what she had said of the 
man. As it was, he wondered what 
power Spicca had over her to oblige 
her to receive him, and he wondered 
in vain. The conclusion which forced 
itself before him was that Spicca was 
the person who imposed the serving 
woman upon Maria Consuelo. But 
her behaviour towards him, on the 
other hand, was not that of a person 
obliged by circumstances to submit to 
the caprices and dictation of another. 
Judging by the appearance of the two, 
it seemed more probable that the 
power was on the other side, and 
might be used mercilessly on occa- 
sion. 
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“T hope I am not disturbing your 
plans,” said Spicca, in a tone which 
was almost humble, and very unlike 
his usual voice. ‘“ Were you going 
out together?” 

He shook hands with Orsino, avoid- 
ing his glance, as the young man 
thought. 

“No,” answered Maria Consuelo 
briefly. “I was not going out.”’ 

“T am just going away,” said 
Orsino by way of explanation, and he 
made as though he would take his 
leave. 

“Do not go yet,” said Maria Con- 
suelo. Her look made the words im- 
perative. 

Spicea glanced from one to the 
other with a sort of submissive pro- 
test, and then all three sat down. 
Orsino wondered what part he was 
expected to play in the trio, and 
wished himself away in spite of the 
interest he felt in the situation. 

Maria Consuelo began to talk in a 
careless tone which reminded him of 
his first meeting with her in Gouache’s 
studio. She told Spicca that Orsino 
had promised her his architect as a 
guide in her search for a lodging. 

“ What sort of person is he?” in- 
quired Spicea, evidently for the sake 
of making conversation. 

“Contini is a man of _ business,’’ 
Orsino answered. “An odd fellow, 
full of talent, and a musical genius. 
One would not expect very much of 
him at first, but he will do all that 
Madame d’Aranjuez needs.” 

“Otherwise you would not have 
recommended him, I suppose,” said 
Spicca. 

“Certainly not,” replied Orsino, 
looking at him. 

* You must know, madam,” said 
Spicea, ‘ that Don Orsino is an excel- 
lent judge of men.” 

He emphasised the last word in « 
way that seemed unnecessary. Maria 
Consuelo had recovered all her equan- 
imity and laughed carelessly. ‘“ How 
you say that!” she exclaimed. “Is 
it a warning?” 

“ Against what?” asked Orsino. 
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“Probably against you,” she said. 
“Count Spicca likes to throw out 
vague hints; but I will do him the 
credit to say that they generally mean 
something.” She added the last 
words rather scornfully. 

An expression of pain passed over 
the old man’s face. But he said no- 
thing, though it was not like him to 
pass by a challenge of the kind. 
Without in the least understanding 
the reason of the sensation, Orsino 
felt sorry for him. “Among men 
Count Spicea’s opinion is worth 
having,” he said quietly. 

Maria Consuelo looked at him in 
some surprise. The phrase sounded 
like a rebuke, and her eyes betrayed 
her annoyance. “ How delightful it is 
to hear one man defend another!” 
she laughed. 

“T fancy Count Spicca does not 
stand much in need of defence,” replied 
Orsino, without changing his tone. 

“He himself is the best judge of 
that.” 

Spicca raised his weary eyes to hers 
and looked at her for a moment before 
he answered. ‘‘Yes,” he said. “I 
think I am the best judge. But I 
am not accustomed to being defended, 
least of all against you, madam. The 
sensation is a new one.” 

Orsino felt himself out of place. He 
was more warmly attached to Spicca 
than he knew, and though he was at 
that time not far removed from loving 
Maria Consuelo, her tone in speaking 
to the old man, which said far more 
than her words, jarred upon him, and 
he could not help taking his friend’s 
part. On the other hand the ugly 
truth that Spicea had caused the 
death of Aranjuez more than justified 
Maria Consuelo in her hatred. Be- 
hind all, there was evidently some 
good reason why Spicca came to see 
her, and there was some bond between 
the two which made it impossible for 
her to refuse his visits. It was clear, 
too, that though she hated him he felt 
some kind of strong affection for her. 
In her presence he was very unlike 
his daily self. 
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Again Orsino moved and looked at 
her, as though asking her permission 
to goaway. But she refused it with 
an imperative gesture and a look of 
annoyance. She evidently did not 
wish to be left alone with the old 
man. Without paying any further 
attention to the latter she began to 
talk to Orsino. She took no trouble 
to conceal what she felt, and the im- 
pression grew upon Orsino that Spicca 
would have gone away after a quarter 
of an hour if he had not either pos- 
sessed a sort of right to stay or if he 
had not had some important object in 
view in remaining. 

“T suppose there is nothing to do 
in Rome at this time of year,” she 
said. 

Orsino told her that there was abso- 
lutely nothing to do. Not a theatre 
was open, not a friend was in town. 
Rome was a wilderness. Rome was 
an amphitheatre on a day when there 
was no performance, when the lions 
were asleep, the gladiators drinking, 
and the martyrs unoccupied. He 
tried to say something amusing, and 
found it hard. 

Spicca was very patient, but evi- 
dently determined to outstay Orsino. 
From time to time he made a remark, 
to which Maria Consuelo paid very 
little attention if she took any notice of 
it at all. Orsino could not make up his 
mind whether to stay or to go. The 
latter course would evidently displease 
Maria Consuelo, whereas by remaining 
he was clearly annoying Spicca and 
was perhaps causing him pain. It 
was a nice question, and while trying 
to make conversation he weighed the 
arguments in his mind. Strange to 
say he decided in favour of Spicca. 
The decision was to some extent an 
index of the state of his feelings to- 
wards Madame d’ Aranjuez. If he had 
been quite in love with her, he would 
have stayed. If he had wished to 
make her love him, he would have 
stayed also. As it was, his friend- 
ship for the old Count went before 
other considerations. At the same 
time he hoped to manage matters so 
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as not to incur Maria Consuelo’s 
displeasure. He found it harder than 
he had expected. After he had made 
up his mind, he continued to talk 
during three or four minutes and 
then made his excuse. “I must be 
going,” he said quietly. “I have a 
number of things to do before night, 
and I must see Contini in order to give 
him time to make a list of apartments 
for you to see to-morrow.” 

He took his hat and rose. He was 
not prepared for Maria Consuelo’s 
answer. 

“Tasked you to stay,” she said, 
coldly and very distinctly. 

Spicea did not allow his expression 
to change. Orsino stared at her. “I 
am very sorry, madam, but there are 
many reasons which oblige me to dis- 
obey you.” 

Maria Consuelo bit her lip and her 
eyes gleamed angrily. She glanced at 
Spicca as though hoping that he would 
go away with Orsino. But he did not 
move. It was more and more clear 


that he had a right to stay if he pleased. 


Orsino was already bowing before her. 
Instead of giving her hand she rose 
quickly and led him towards the door. 
He opened it and they stood together 
on the threshold. “Is this the way 
you help me?” she asked, almost 
fiercely, though in a whisper. 

“ Why do you receive him at all?” 
he inquired, instead of answering. 

* Because I cannot refuse.” 

“ But you might send him away?” 

She hesitated, and looked into his 
eyes. “Shall I?” 

“Tf you wish to be alone, and if 
you can. It is no affair of mine.” 

She turned swiftly, leaving Orsino 
standing in the door, and went to 
Spicea’s side. He had risen when she 
rose and was standing at the other 
side of the room, watching. “I have 
a bad headache,” she said coldly. 
“You will forgive me if I ask you to 
go with Don Orsino.” 

“A lady’s invitation to leave her 
house, madam, is the only one which 
a man cannot refuse,” said Spicca 
gravely. 


He bowed and followed Orsino out 
of the room, closing the door behind 
him. The scene had produced a very 
disagreeable impression upon Orsino. 
Had he not known the worst part of 
the secret and consequently understood 
what good cause Maria Consuelo had 
for not wishing to be alone with 
Spicca, he would have been utterly 
revolted and for ever repelled by her 
brutality. No other word could ex- 
press adequately her conduct towards 
the Count. Even knowing what he 
did, he wished that she had controlled 
her temper better and he was more 
than ever sorry for Spicca. It did not 
even cross his mind that the latter 
might have intentionally provoked 
Aranjuez and killed him purposely. 
He felt somehow that Spicca was in a 
measure the injured party and must 
have been in that position from the 
beginning, whatever the strange story 
might be. As the two descended the 
steps together Orsino glanced at his 
companion’s pale, drawn features and 
was sure that the man was to be 
pitied. It was almost a womanly in- 
stinct, far too delicate for such a 
hardy nature, and dependent perhaps 
upon that sudden opening of his sym- 
pathies which resulted from meeting 
Maria Consuelo. I think that, on the 
whole, in such cases, though the 
woman’s character may be formed by 
intimacy with man’s, with apparent 
results, the impression upon the man 
is momentarily deeper, as the woman’s 
gentler instincts are in a way reflected 
in his heart. 

Spicca recovered himself quickly, 
however. He took out his case and 
offered Orsino a cigarette. ‘So you 
have renewed your acquaintance,” he 
said quietly. 

“ Yes, in rather odd circumstances,” 
answered Orsino. ‘I feel as though 
I owed you an apology, Count, and 
yet I do not see what there is to 
apologise for. I tried to go away 
more than once.” 

“ You cannot possibly make excuses 
to me for Madame d’Aranjuez’s 
peculiarities, my friend. Besides, I 
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admit that she has a right to treat 
me as she pleases. That does not pre- 
vent me from going to see her every 
day.” 

** You must have strong reasons for 

. ny 

bearing such treatment. 

“ T have,” answered Spicca thought- 


fully and sadly. ‘Very strong 
reasons. I will tell you one of those 


which brought me to-day. I wished 
to see you two together.” 

Orsino stopped in his walk, after 
the manner of Italians, and he looked 
at Spicca. He was hot tempered when 
provoked, and he might have resented 
the speech if it had come from any 
other man. But he spoke quietly. 
“Why did you wish to see us to- 
gether?” he asked. 

‘*Because | am foolish enough to 
think sometimes that you suit one 
another, and might love one another.” 

Probably nothing which Spicea 
could have said could have surprised 
Orsino more than such a plain state- 
ment. He grew suspicious at once, 
but Spicca’s look was that of a man in 
earnest. 

“TI do not think I understand you,” 
answered Orsino. ‘ But I think you 
are touching a subject which is better 
left alone.” 

“1 think not,” returned Spicca un- 
moved. 

“Then let us agree to differ,” 
Orsino a little more warmly. 

“We cannot do that. I am ina 
position to make you agree with me, 
and [ will. Lam responsible for that 
lady’s happiness. | responsible 
before God and man.” 

Something in the words made a deep 
impression upon Orsino. He had 
never heard Spiecca use anything ap- 
proaching to solemn language betore. 
He knew at least one part of the 
meaning which showed Spicca’s re- 
morse for having killed Aranjuez, and 
he knew that the old man meant what 
he said, and meant it from his heart. 

“Do you understand me now?” 
asked Spicca, slowly inhaling the smoke 
of his cigarette. 

“ Not altogether. 


said 


am 


If you desire the 
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happiness of Madame d’Aranjuez why 
do you wish us to fall in love with 
each other? It strikes me that—-—” 
he stopped. 

*“ Because I wish you would marry 
her.” 

“Marry her!’ Orsino had not 
thought of that, and his words ex- 
pressed a surprise which was not cal- 
culated to please Spicca. 

The old man’s weary eyes suddenly 
grew keen and fierce and Orsino could 
hardly meet their look. Spicea’s ner- 
vous fingers seized the young man’s 
tough arm and closed upon it with 
surprising force. “ [ would advise you 
to think of that possibility before 
making any more visits,” he said, his 
weak voice suddenly clearing. ‘ We 
were talking together a few weeks 
Do you remember what I said 
I would do to any man by whom 
harm comes to her! Yes, you remem- 
ber well enough. I know what you 
answered, and I dare say you meant 
it. But L was in earnest, too.” 

“T think you are threatening me, 
Count Spicea,” said Orsino, flushing 
slowly but meeting the other's look 
with unflinching coolness, 

“No, IT am not. And I will not 
let you quarrel with me either, Orsino. 
I have a right to say this to you where 
she is concerned, a right you do not 
dream of. You cannot quarrel about 
that.” 

Orsino did not answer at once. He 
saw that Spicca was very much in 
earnest, and was surprised that his 
manner now should be less calm and 
collected than on the occasion of their 
previous conversation, when the Count 
had taken enough wine to turn the 
heads of most men. He did not doubt 
in the least the statement Spicea made. 
It agreed exactly with what Maria 
Consuelo herself had said of him. And 
the statement certainly changed the 
face of the situation. Orsino admitted 
to himself that he had never before 
thought of marrying Madame d Aran- 
juez, He had not even taken into 


ago. 


consiuveration the consequences of lov- 
ing her and of being loved by her in 
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return. The moment he thought of a 
possible marriage as the result of such 
a mutual attachment, he realised the 
enormous difficulties. which stood in 
the way of such a union, and his first 
impulse was to give up visiting her 


altogether. What Spice» said was at 
onee reasonable and unreasonable. 


Maria Consuelo’s husband was dead, 
and she doubtless expected to marry 
again. Orsino had no right to stand 
in the way of others who might pre- 
sent themselves as suitors. But it 
was beyond belief that Spicca should 
expect Orsino to marry her himself, 
knowing Rome and the Romans as 
he did. 

The two had been standing still in 
the shade. Orsino began to walk for- 
ward again before he spoke Some- 
thing in his own reflections shocked 
him. He did not like to think that 
an impassable social barrier existed 
between Maria Consuelo and himself. 
Yet, in his total ignorance of her origin 
and previous life the stories which had 
been circulated about her recalled 
themselves with unpleasant distinet- 
ness. Nothing that Spicca had said 
when they had dined together had 
made the matter any clearer, though 
the assurance that the deceased Aran- 
juez had come to his end by Spicca’s 
instrumentality sufficiently contra- 
dicted the worst, if the least 
credible, point in the tales which had 
been repeated by the gossips early in 
the previous winter. All the rest 
belonged entirely to the category of 
the unknown. Yet Spicca spoke 
seriously of a possible marriage and 
had gone to the length of wishing that 
it might be brought about. At last 
Orsino spoke “ You say that you have 
a right to say what you have said,” he 
began. “In that case I think I have a 
right to ask a question which you ought 
to answer. You talk of my marrying 
Madame d’Aranjuez. You ought to 
tell me whether that is possible.” 

“Possible?”’ cried Spicca almost 
angrily. ‘What do you meant” 

“T mean this. You know us all, 
as you know me. You know the 
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enormous prejudices in which we are 
brought up. You know perfectly well 
that although Iam ready to laugh at 
some of them, there are others at 
which I do not laugh. Yet you re- 
fused to tell me who Madame d’Aran- 
juez was when I asked you the other 
day. I do not even know her father’s 
name, much less her mother’s——” 

“No,” answered Spicca. “That is 
quite true, and I see no necessity for 
telling you either. But, as you say, 
you have some right to ask. I will 
tell you this much. There is nothing 
in the circumstances of her birth which 
could hinder her marriage into any 
honourable family. Does that satisfy 
you?” 

Orsino saw that whether he were 
satisfied or not, he was to get no 
further information for the present. 
He might believe Spicca’s statement 
or not, as he pleased, but he knew 
that whatever the peculiarities of the 
melancholy old duellist’s character 
might be, he never took the trouble 
to invent a falsehood and was as ready 
as ever to support his words. On this 
occasion no one could have doubted 
him, for there was an unusual ring 
of sincere feeling in what he said. 
Orsino could not help wondering what 
the tie between him and Madame 
d’Aranjuez could be, for it evidently 
had the power to make Spicca submit 
without complaint to something worse 
than ordinary unkindness, and to make 
him defend on all occasions the name 
and character of the woman who 
treated him so harshly. It must be 
a very close bond, Orsino thought. 
Spicca acted very much like a man 
who loves very sincerely and quite 
hopelessly. There was something very 
sad in the idea that he perhaps loved 
Maria Consuelo, at his age, broken 
down as he was, and old before his 
time. The contrast between them was 
so great that it must have been gro- 
tesque if it had not been pathetic. 

Little more passed between the two 
men on that day before they separated. 
To Spicca Orsino seemed indifferent, 
and the older man’s reticence after his 








sudden outburst did not tend to prolong 
the meeting. 

Orsino went in search of Contini 
and explained what was needed of 
him. He was to make a brief list of 
desirable apartments to let and was to 
accompany Madame d’Aranjuez on 
the following morning in order to see 
them. 

Contini was delighted, and set out 
about the work at once. Perhaps he 
secretly hoped that the lady might be 
induced to take a part of one of the 
new houses, but the idea had nothing 
to do with his satisfaction. He was 
to spend several hours in the sole 
society of a lady, of a genuine lady 
who was, moreover, young and beauti- 
ful. He read the little morning paper 
too assiduously not to have noticed 
the name and pondered over the de- 
scriptions of Madame d’Aranjuez on 
the many occasions when she had been 
mentioned by the reporters during the 
previous year. He was too young and 
too thoroughly Italian not to appre- 
ciate the good fortune which now fell 
into his way, and he promised himself 
a morning of uninterrupted enjoy- 
ment. He wondered whether the lady 
could be induced by excessive fatigue 
and thirst to accept a water-ice at 
Nazzari’s, and he planned his list of 
apartments in such a way as to bring 
her to the neighbourhood of the Piazza 
di Spagna at an hour when the propo- 
sition might seem most agreeable and 
natural. 

Orsino stayed in the office during 
the hot September morning, busying 
himself with the endless details of 
which he was now master, and think- 
ing from time to time of Maria Con- 
suelo. He intended to go and see her 
in the afternoon, and he, like Contini, 
planned what he should do and say. But 
his plans were all unsatisfactory, and 
once he found himself staring at the 
blank wall opposite his table in a state 
of idle abstraction long unfamiliar to 
him. 

Soon after twelve o'clock Contini 
came back, hot and radiant. Maria 
Consuelo had refused the water-ice , 
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but the charm of her manner had 
repaid the architect for the disap- 
pointment. Orsino asked whether 
she had decided upon any dwelling. 

“She has taken the apartment in 
the Palazzo Barberini,’ answered 
Contini. “I suppose she will bring 
her family in the autumn.” 

“Her family? She has none. She 
is alone.” 

* Alone in that place! How rich 
she must be!” Contini found the 
remains of a cigar somewhere and 
lighted it thoughtfully. 

“TI do not know whether she is rich 
or not,” said Orsino. ‘I never thought 
about it.” 

He began to work at his books 
again, while Contini sat down and 
fanned himself with a bundle of 
papers. “She admires you very much, 
Don Orsino,” said he, after a pause. 

Orsino looked up sharply. ‘ What 
do you mean by that?” he asked. 

‘“‘T mean that she talked of nothing 
but you, and in the most flattering 
way.” 

In the oddly close intimacy which 
had grown up between the two men 
it did not seem strange that Orsino 
should smile at speeches which he 
would not have liked if they had come 
from any one but the poor architect. 
“What did she say?” he asked 
with idle curiosity. 

*‘ She said it was wonderful to think 
what you had done. That of all the 
Roman princes you were the only one 
who had energy and character enough 
to throw over the old prejudices and 
take an occupation. That it was all 
the more creditable because you had 
done it from moral reasons and not 
out of necessity or love of money. 
And she said a great many other 
things of the same kind.” 

“Oh!” ejaculated Orsino, looking 
at the wall opposite. 

“It is a pity she is a widow,” 
observed Contini. 

“Why?” 

“She would make such a beautiful 
princess.” 

‘“* You must be mad, Contini!” ex- 
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claimed Orsino, half-pleased and half- 
irritated. “Do not talk of such follies.” 

“Ah well! Forgive me,” an- 
swered the architect a little humbly. 
“T am not you, you know, and my 
head is not yours—nor my name— 
nor my heart either.” 

Contini sighed, puffed at his cigar 
and took up some papers. He was 
already a little in love with Maria 
Consuelo, and the idea that any man 
might marry her if he pleased, but 
would not, was incomprehensible to 
him. 

The day wore on. Orsino finished 
his work as thoroughly as though he 
had been a paid clerk, put everything 
in order and went away. Late in the 
afternoon he went to see Maria Con- 
suelo. He knew that she would usu- 
ally be already out at that hour, and 
he fancied that he was leaving some- 
thing to chance in the matter of find- 
ing her, though an unacknowledged 
instinct told him that she would stay 
at home after the fatigue of the 
morning. 

“We shall not be interrupted by 
Count Spicca to-day,” she said, as he 
sat down beside her. 

In spite of what he knew, the 
hard tone of her voice roused again in 
Orsino that feeling of pity for the old 
man which he had felt on the previous 
day. ‘ Does it not seem to you,” he 
asked, “ that if you receive him at all, 
you might at least conceal something 
of your hatred for him?” 

“Why should I? Have you for- 
gotten what I told you yesterday ?”’ 

“It would be hard to forget that, 
though you told me no details. But 
it is not easy to imagine how you can 
see him at all if he killed your hus- 
band deliberately in a duel.” 

“It is impossible to put the case 
more plainly!” exclaimed Maria Con- 
suelo. 

“ Do I offend you?” 

“No; not exactly.” 

“ Forgive me, if I do. If Spicca, 
as I suppose, was the unwilling cause 
of your great loss he is much to be 
pitied. I am not sure that he does 
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not deserve almost as much pity as 
you do.” 

“How can you say that, even if 
the rest were true?” 

“Think of what he must suffer. 
He is devotedly attached to you.” 

“T know he is. You have told me 
that before, and I have given you the 
same answer. I want neither his 
attachment nor his devotion.” 

“Then refuse to see him.” 

* T cannot.” 

“We come back to the same point 
again,” said Orsino. 

“ We always shall if you talk about 
this. There isnootherissue. Things 
are what they are and I cannot change 
them.”’ 

“ Do you know,” said Orsino, “ that 
all this mystery is a very serious 
hindrance to friendship ?” 

Maria Consuelo was silent for a 
moment. “Is it?” she asked pre- 
sently. “Have you always thought 
sot” 

The question was a hard one to 
answer. ‘You have always seemed 
mysterious to me,” replied Orsino. 
‘* Perhaps that is a great attraction. 
But instead of learning the truth 
about you, I am finding out that there 
are more and more secrets in your life 
which I must not know.” 

“Why should you know them ?” 

* Because——"  Orsino checked 
himself, almost with a start. He 
was annoyed at the words which 
had been so near his lips, for he had 
been on the point of saying, “ Because 
I love you”; and he was intimately 
convinced that he did not love her. 
He could not in the least understand 
why the phrase was so ready to be 
spoken. Could it be, he asked him- 
self, that Maria Consuelo was trying 
to make him say the words, and that 
her will, with her question, acted 
directly on his mind? He scouted the 
thought as soon as it presented itself, 
not only for its absurdity, but because 
it shocked some inner sensibility. 

“What were you going to say ?’’ 
asked Madame d’Aranjuez almost 
carelessly. 
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“Something that is best not said,” 
he answered. 

“Then Iam glad you did not say 
it.” She spoke quietly and unaffectedly. 
It needed little divination on her part 
to guess what the words might have 
been. Even if she wished them 
spoken, she would not have them 
spoken too lightly, for she had heard 
his love-speeches before, when they 
had meant very little. 

Orsino suddenly turned the subject, 
as though he felt unsure of himself. 
He asked her about the result of her 
search in the morning. She answered 
that she had determined to take 
the apartment in the Palazzo Bar- 
berini. 

“1 believe it is a very large place,” 
observed Orsino indifferently. 

“Yes,” she answered in the same 
tone. ‘I mean to receive this winter. 
But it will be a tiresome affair to 


furnish such a wilderness.” 

“T suppose you mean to establish 
yourself in Rome for several years!” 
His face expressed a satisfaction of 


which he was hardly conscious himself. 
Maria Consuelo noticed it. “‘ You seem 
pleased,” she said. 

**How could I possibly not be?” he 
asked. Then he was silent. All his 
own words seemed to him to mean too 
much or too little. He wished she 


would choose some subject of conversa- 
tion and talk that he might listen. 
But she also was unusually silent. 

He cut his visit short, very suddenly, 
and left her, saying that he hoped to 
find her at home as a general rule at 
that hour, quite forgetting that she 
would naturally be always out at the 
cool time towards evening. 

He walked slowly homewards in the 
dusk, and did not remember to go to 
his solitary dinner until nearly nine 
o'clock. He was not pleased with 
himself, but he was involuntarily 
pleased by something he felt and 
would not have been insensible to if 
he had been given the choice. His 
old interest in Maria Consuelo was 
reviving, and yet was turning into 
something very different from what it 
had been. 

He now boldly denied to himself 
that he was in love, and forced himself 
to speculate concerning the possibilities 
of friendship. In his young system 
it was absurd to suppose that a man 
could fall in love a second time with 
the same woman. He scoffed at him- 
self, at the idea and at his own folly, 
having all the time a consciousness 
amounting to certainty of something 
very real and serious, by no means to 
be laughed at, overlooked, or de- 
spised, 


(To be continued.) 
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MY WITCHES’ CALDRON. IV. 


1 suprose the outer circuit of my 
own very limited wanderings must 
have been reached at the age of thir- 
teen, or thereabouts, when my father 
took me and my little sister for the 
grand tour of Europe. We had of 
course lived in Paris and spent our 
summers in quiet sunny country places 
abroad with our grandparents, but 
this was to be something different 
from anything we had ever known 
before at St. Germains or Montmor- 
enci among the donkeys ; Switzerland, 
and Venice, and Vienna, Germany and 
the Rhine! our young souls thrilled 
with expectation. And yet those early 
feasts of life are not unlike the 
miracle of the loaves and fishes; the 
twelve basketfuls that remain in after 


years are certainly even more precious 
than the feast itself, 


We started one sleety summer 
morning. My father was pleased to be 
off and with our happiness. He had 
bought a grey wideawake hat for 
the journey, and he had a new 
sketch-book in his pocket, besides 
two smaller ones for us, which he 
produced as the steamer was start- 
ing. We sailed from London Bridge, 
and the decks were all wet and slippery 
as we came on board. We were scat- 
ter-brained little girls, although we 
looked demure enough in our mush- 
rooms and waterproofs. We had also 
prepared a travelling trousseau, which 
consisted of miscellaneous articles 
belonging to the fancy goods depart- 
ment of things in general, rather than 
to the usunl outfit of an English 
gentleman’s family. I was not with- 
out some diffidence about my luggage. 
I remember a draught-board, a large 
wooden work-box, a good many books, 
paint-boxes, and other odds and 
ends ; but I felt that whatever else 
might be deficient our new bonnets 


would bring us triumphantly out of 
every crisis. They were alike, but 
with a difference of blue and pink 
wreaths of acacia, and brilliant in 
ribbons to match, at a time when 
people affected less dazzling colours 
than they do now. Of course these 
treasures were not for the Channel and 
its mischances ; they were carefully 
packed away and guarded by the 
draught-boards and work-boxes and 
the other contents of our trunk, and I 
may as well conclude the episode at 
once, for it is not quite without bear 
ing upon what I am trying to recall. 
Alas for human expectations! When 
the happy moment came at last, 
and we had reached foreign parts and 
issued out of the hotel dressed and 
wreathed and triumphantly splendid, 
my father said : “ My dear children, go 
back and put those bonnets away in 
your box, and don’t ever wear them 
any more! Why you would be mobbed 
in these places if you walked out alone 
with such ribbons!” How the sun 
shone as he spoke ; how my heart sank 
under the acacia trees. My sister 
was eleven years old, and didn’t care a 
bit ; but at thirteen and fourteen one’s 
clothes begin to strike root. I felt 
disgraced, beheaded of my lovely 
bonnet, utterly crushed, and I turned 
away to hide my tears. 

Now, there is a passage in the life 
of Charles Kingsley which, as I believe, 
concerned this very time and journey ; 
and I am amused as I remember the 
tragedy of my bonnet to think of the 
different sacrifices which men and 
women haveto pay to popular prejudice, 
casting their head-gear into the flames 
just as the people did in the times of 
Romola. Wehad started by the Packet- 
boat from London Bridge, as I have said, 
and immediately we came on board we 
had been kindly greeted by a family 
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group already established there, an 
elderly gentleman in clerical dress and 
a lady sitting with an umbrella in the 
drizzle of rain and falling smuts from 
the funnel. This was the Kingsley 
family, consisting of the Rector of 
Chelsea and his wife and his two sons 
(Charles Kingsley was the elder of 
the two), then going abroad for his 
health. It will now be seen that my 
recollections concern more historical 
head-dresses than our unlucky bonnets ; 
associations which William Tell him- 
self might not have disdained. Mr. 
Kingsley and his brother were wearing 
brown felt hats with very high and 
pointed crowns, and with very broad 
brims, of a different shape from my 
father’s common-place felt. The hats 
worn by Mr. Kingsley and his brother 
were more like those well-known brims 
and peaks which have crowned so many 
poets’ heads since then. 

It was a stormy crossing ; the waves 
were curling unpleasantly round about 
the boat ; I sat by Mrs, Kingsley,miser- 
able, uncomfortable, and watching in a 
dazed and hypnotised sort of way the 
rim of Charles Kingsley’s hat as it 
rose and fell against the horrible 
horizon. He stood before us holding 
on to some ropes, and the horizon rose 
and fell, and the steamer pitched and 
tossed, and it seemed as if Time stood 
still. But we reached those further 
shores at last, and parted from our com- 
penions, and very soon afterwards 
my father told us with some amuse- 
ment of the adventure which befel Mr. 
Charles Kingsley and his brother 
almost as soon as they landed and 
after they had parted from their 
parents. They were arrested by the 
police, who did not like the shape 
of their wideawakes. 1 may as well 
give the story in Mr. Kingsley’s own 
words, which I found in his Zi/e in 
an extract from a letter written imme- 
diately after the event to Mrs. Charles 
Kingsley at home :— 


“* Here we are at Treves,’ he says, 
‘having been brought there under 
arrest with a gendarme from the 
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Mayor of Gettesburg, and liberated 
next morning with much laughter and 
many curses from the police here. 
However, we had the pleasure of 
spending a night in prison among 
fleas and felons, on the bare floor. The 
barbarians took our fishing-tackle for 
Todt-insirumenten and our wide- 
awakes for Italian hats, and got it 
into their addle-pates that we were 
emissaries of Mazzini... .’” 


Perhaps I can find some excuse for 
the ‘‘addle-pates’’ when I remember 
that proud and eager head, and that 
bearing so full of character and energy. 
One can imagine the author of Alton 
Locke not finding very great favour 
with foreign mouchards and_ gen- 
darmes, and suggesting indefinite 
terrors and suspicions to their minds. 


Fortunately for the lovers of nature, 
unfortunately for autobiographers, 
the dates of the years as they pass are 
not written up in big letters on the 
blue vaults overhead, though the seasons 
themselves are told in turn by the 
clouds and lights and by every waving 
tree and every country glade. And 
so, though one remembers the aspect 
of things, the years are apt to get a 
little shifted at times, and I cannot 
quite tell whether it was this year or 
that one following in which we found 
ourselves still in glorious summer 
weather returning home from distant 
places, and coming back by Germany 
and by Weimar. 

In common with most children, 
the stories of our father’s youth 
always delighted and fascinated us, 
and we had often heard him speak 
of his own early days at college and 
in Germany, and of his happy stay at 
Pumpernickel-Weimar, where he went 
to Court and saw the great Goethe 
and was in love with the beautiful 
Amalia von X. And now coming to 
Weimar we found ourselves actually 
alive in his past somehow, almost 
living it alongside with him, just like 
Gogo in Mr. du Maurier’s story. I 


suddenly find myself walking up 
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the centre of an empty shady street, 
and my father is pointing to a 
row of shutters on the first floor of a 
large and comfortable-looking house, 
“That is where Frau von X. used to 
live,” he said. ‘* How kind she was to 
us, and what a pretty girl Amalia was.” 
And then a little further on we passed 
the house in the sunshine of a p/az in 
which he told us he himself had lodged 
with a friend ; and then we came to 
the palace with the soldiers and 
sentries looking like toys wound up 
from the Burlington Arcade and 
going backwards and forwards with 
their spikes in front of their own 
striped boxes ; and we saw the acacia 
trees with their cropped heads, and 
the iron gates; and we went across 
the court-yard into the palace and were 
shown the ball-room and the smaller 
saloons, and we stood on the shining 
floors and beheld the classic spot 
where for the first and only time in 
all his life, I believe, my father had 
invited the lovely Amalia to waltz. 
And then coming away all absorbed 
and delighted with our experiences in 
living backwards, my father suddenly 
said, “I wonder if old Weissenborne 
is still alive? He used to teach me 
German.” And lo! ashe spoke a tall, 
thin old man, in a_broad-brimmed 
straw hat witha beautiful Pomeranian 
poodle running before him came 
stalking along with a newspaper 
under his arm. ‘ Good gracious, that 
looks like — yes, that és Doctor 
Weissenborne. He is hardly changed a 
bit,” said my father, stopping short 
for a moment, and then he too stepped 
forward quickly with an outstretched 
hand, and the old man in turn stopped, 
stared, frowned. “I am Thackeray, 
my name is Thackeray,” said my 
father eagerly and shyly as was his 
way ; and after another stare from the 
doctor, suddenly came a friendly 
lighting up and exclaiming and wel- 
coming and hand-shaking and laugh. 
ing, while the pretty white dog leapt 
up and down as much interested as we 
were in the meeting. 

“You have grown so grey I did 
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not know you at first,” said the 
doctor in English. And my father 
laughed and said he was a great deal 
greyer now than the doctor himself ; 
then he introduced us to the old man, 
who shook us gravely by the finger- 
tips with a certain austere friendliness, 
and once more he turned again with a 
happy, kind, grim face to my father. 
Yes, he had followed his career with 
interest ; he had heard of him from 
this man and that man ; he had read 
one of his books,—not all. Why had 
he never sent any, why had he never 
come back before? ‘ You must bring 
your misses and all come and break- 
fast at my lodging,” said Dr. Weissen- 
borne. 

‘And is this your old dog?” my 
father asked, after accepting the 
doctor’s invitation. Dr. Weissenborne 
shook his head. Alas! the old dog was 
no more, he died two years before. 
Meanwhile the young dog was very 
much there, frisking and careering in 
cheerful circles round about us. The 
doctor and his dog had just been start- 
ing for their daily walk in the woods 
when they met us and they now invited 
us to accompany them. We called at the 
lodging by the way to announce our 
return to breakfast and then started 
off together for the park. The park (I 
am writing of years and years ago) 
was a bright green little wood, with 
leaves and twigs and cheerful lights, 
with small trees not very thickly 
planted on the steep slopes, with many 
narrow paths wandering into green 
depths, and with seats erected at 
intervals along the way. On one of 
these seats the old professor showed 
us an inscription cut deepinto the wood 
with a knife, “ Doctor W. and his dog.” 
Who had carved it! He did not know. 
But besides this inscription, on every 
one of the benches where Goethe used 
to rest, and on every tree which used 
to shade his head, was written another 
inscription, invisible indeed, and yet 
which we seemed to read all along the 
way—*“ Here Goethe’s life was spent ; 
here he walked, here he rested; his 
feet have passed to and fro along this 
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narrow path-way. It leads to his 
garden- house.” 

It was lovely summer weather as I 
have said, that weather which used 
to beso common when one was young, 
and which I dare say our children still 
discover now, though we cannot always 
enjoy it. We came back with our friend 
the Doctor and breakfasted with him 
in his small apartment, in a room full 
of books, at a tiny table drawn to an 


open window ; then after breakfast we | 


sat in the Professor’s garden among 
the nasturtiums. My sister and I 
were given books to read ; they were 
translations for the use of students, 
I remember ; and the old friends 
smoked together and talked over 
a hundred things. Amalia was mar- 
ried and had several children, she was 
away. Madame von Goethe was still 
in Weimar with her sons, and Fraulein 
von Pogwishe, her sister, was alsothere. 
“They would be delighted to see you 
again,” said the Professor. “We will go 
together, and leave the young misses 
here till our return.” But not so; 
our father declared we also must be 
allowed to come. My recollections 
(according tothe wont of such provok- 
ing things) here begin to fail me, and 
in the one particular which is of any 
interest, for though we visited Goethe's 
old house I can scarcely remember 
it at all, only that the Doctor said 
Madame von (Goethe had moved 
after Goethe’s death. She lived in 
a handsome house in the town, with 
a fine staircase running up between 
straight walls, and leading into a 
sort of open hall where, amid a good 
deal of marble and stateliness, stood 
two little unpretending ladies bya big 
round table piled with many books 
and papers. The ladies were Madame 
de Goethe and her sister. Doctor 
Weissenborne went first and announced 
an old friend, and then ensued more 
welcomings and friendly exclamations 
and quick recognitions on both sides, 
benevolently superintended by our Vir- 
gil. “And are you both asfond of read- 
ing novels asever?”’ my father asked. 
The ladies laughed, they said, “ Yes, 
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indeed,” and pointed to a boxful of 
books which had just arrived, with 
several English novels among them, 
which they had been unpacking as we 
came in. Then the sons of the house 
were sent for,—kind and friendly and 
unassuming young men, walking in, and 
as much interested and pleased to wit- 
ness their parents’ pleasure as we were ; 
not handsome, with nothing of their 
grandfather’s noble aspect (as one sees 
it depicted), but with most charming 
and courteous ways. One was a painter, 
the mother told us, the other a musician. 
And while my father talked to the 
elder ladies, the young men took us 
younger ones in hand. They offered to 
show us the celebrated garden-houseand 
asked us to drink tea there next day. 
And so it happened that once more 
we found ourselves being conducted 
through the littleshady wood. But to be 
walking there with Goethe’s family, 
with his grandsons and their mother, 
the Ottilie who had held the dying 
poet’s hand to the last ; to be going to 
his favourite resort where so much of 
his time was spent ; to hear him so 
familiarly quoted and spoken of was 
something like hearing a distant echo 
of the great voice itself : something like 
seeing the skirts of his dressing-gown 
just waving before us. And at the age 
[ was then impressions are so vivid 
that I have always all my life had 
a vague feeling of having been in 
Goethe’s presence. Weseemed to find 
something of it everywhere, most of 
all in the little garden-house, in 
the bare and simple room where he 
used to write. One of the kind young 
men went to the window and showed 
us something on the pane. What it 
was I know not clearly, but I think 
it was his name written witha diamond; 
and finally in the garden, at a wooden 
table,among trees and dancing shadows, 
we drank our tea, and I remember 
Wolfgang von Goethe handing a tea- 
cup, and the look of it, and suddenly 
the whole thing vanishes... ..... 

There was a certain simple dignity 
and hospitality in it all which seems 
to belong to all the traditions of 
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hospitable Weimar, and my father’s 
pleasure and happy emotion gave a 
value and importance to every tiny 
detail of that short but happy time. 
Even the people at the inn remem- 
bered him, and came out to greet 
him; but, only, alas! for human 
nature, they sent in such an enormous 
bill as we were departing on the even- 
ing of the second day, that he 
exclaimed in dismay to the waiter, 
“So much for sentimental recollections ! 
Tell the host I shall never be able to 
afford to come back to Weimar again.” 

The waiter stared ; I wonder if he 
delivered the message. The hotel-bill 
I have just mentioned was a real dis- 
appointment to my father, and, alas 
for disillusions ! another more serious 
shock, a meeting which was no meet- 
ing, somewhat dashed the remembrance 
of Amalia von X. 

It happened at Venice, a year or two 
after our visit to Weimar. We were 
breakfasting at a long table where a 
fat lady also sat a little way off, with 
a pale fat little boy beside her. She 
was stout, she was dressed in light 
green, she was silent, she was eating 
anegg. The sa/a of the great marble 
hotel was shaded from the blaze of 
sunshine, but stray gleams shot across 
the dim hall, falling on the palms and 
the orange trees beyond the lady, who 
gravely shifted her place as the sun- 
light dazzled her. Our own meal was 
also spread, and my sister and I were 
only waiting for my father to begin. 
He came in presently, saying he had 
been looking at the guest-book in the 
outer hall, and he had seen a name 
which had interested him very much. 
“Frau von Z. Geboren von X. It 
must be Amalia ! She must be here—in 
the hotel,” he said; and as he spoke 
he asked a waiter whether Madame 
von Z. was still in the hotel. “I 
believe thatis Madame von Z.,’’said the 
waiter, pointing to the fat lady. The 
lady looked up and then went on with 
her egg, and my poor father turned 
away saying in a low, overwhelmed 
voice, “ That Amalia! That cannot be 
Amalia,”’ I could not understand his 
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silence, his discomposure. “ Aren’t you 
going to speak to her? Oh, please do go 
and speak to her!” we both cried. ‘* Do 
make sure if it is Amalia.” But he 
shook his head. “T can’t,” he 
said; “I had rather not.” Amalia 
meanwhile having finished her egg, 
rose deliberately, put down her nap- 
kin and walked away, followed by her 
little boy. 

Things don’t happen altogether at 
the same time ; they don’t quite begin 
or end all at once. Once more I heard 
of Amalia long years afterwards, when 
by a happy hospitable chance I met Dr. 
Norman MacLeod at the house of my 
old friends, Mr. and Mrs. Cunliffe. I 
was looking at him, and thinking that 
in some indefinable way he put me in 
mind of the past, when he suddenly 
asked me if I knew that he and my 
father had been together as boys at 
Weimar, learning German from the 
same professor, and both in love with 
the same beautiful girl. “ What, 
Amalia! Dr.Weissenborne?” I cried. 
“ Dear me! do you know about Ama- 
lia?” said Dr, MacLeod, “and do you 
know about old Weissenborne? 1 
thought I was the only person left to 
remember them. We all learnt from 
Weissenborne, we were all in love 
with Amalia, every one of us, your 
father too! What happy days those 
were!” And then he went on 
to tell us that years and years after- 
wards, when they met again on 
the occasion of one of the lecturing 
tours in Scotland, he, Dr. MacLeod, 
and the rest of the notabilities were 
all assembled to receive the lecturer on 
the platform, and as my father came 
by carrying his papers and advancing 
to take his place at the reading desk, 
he recognised Dr. MacLeod as he 
passed, and in the face of all the 
audience he bent forward and said 
gravely, without stopping one moment 
on his way, “ Ich liebe Amalia doch,” 
and so went on to deliver his lecture. 

Dr. MacLeod also met Amalia once 
again in after life, and to him, too, had 
come a disillusion. He too had been 
overwhelmed and shocked by the 
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change of years. Poor lady! I can’t 
help being very sorry for her, 
to have had two such friends and 
not to have kept them seems a cruel 
fate. To have been so charming, 
that her present seemed but a calumny 
upon the past. It is like the story 
of the woman who flew into a fury 
with her own portrait, young, smiling, 
and triumphant, and who destroyed 
it, so as not to be taunted by the 
past any more. Let us hope that Frau 
von Z. was never conscious of her loss, 
never looked upon this picture and on 
that. 


Since writing all this, I have found 
an old letter from my father to his 
mother, and written from Weimar. It 
is dated 29th September, 1830. 
“There is a capital library here,” he 
says, “ which is open to me, an excellent 
theatre which costs a shilling a night, 
and a charming petite société which 
costs nothing. Goethe, the great lion 
of Weimar, I have not yet seen, but 
his daughter-in-law has promised to 
introduce me.” Then he describes 
going to Court: “I have had to air 
my legs in black breeches and to sport a 
black coat, black waistcoat, and cock- 
hat, looking something like a cross be- 
tween a footman and a Methodist 
parson. 

“We have had three operas,” 
he goes on; “JJedea and _ the 
Barber of Seville and the Flauto 
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Magico. Hiimmel conducts the or- 
chestra [then comes a sketch of 
Hiimmel with huge shirt collars]. 
The orchestra is excellent but the 
singers are not first-rate.” . . Amalia 
must have had rivals, even in those 
early days, for this same letter goes 
on to say: “I have fallen in love with 
the Princess of Weimar, who is 
unluckily married to Prince Charles of 
Prussia. I must get over this unfor- 
tunate passion which will otherwise, I 
fear, bring me to an untimely end. 
There are several very charming young 
persons of the female sex here, Miss 
Amalia von X., and ditto von Pappen- 
heim are the evening belles.” 

“Of winter nights,” says my father 
in the other well-known letter which is 
printed in Lewes’s Life of Goethe, “ we 
used to charter sedan chairs in which 
we were carried through the snow to 
those pleasant Court entertainments. 
I for my part was fortunate enough to 
purchase Schiller’s sword, which 
formed a part of my Court costume 
and still hangs in my study,' and puts 
me in mind of days of youth the most 


kindly and delightful.” 


ANNE RITCHIE. 


1 So he wrote in 1855, but a few years after 
he gave the sword to a friend for whom he 
had a great affection, and who carried it back 
to America as a token of good will and sym- 
pathy. This friend was Bayard Taylor, a 
true knight, and worthy to carry the honour- 
able bloodless weapon. 

















Tue story of Margaret Stuart is 
one of those by-paths of history which 
lead nowhere in particular but are not 
the less attractive to the traveller on 
the high road. The scanty details 
which may be gleaned concerning her 
short life from the writings of her 
contemporaries invest her with a 
singular charm ; and the driest chron- 
icler of her day cannot record her un- 
timely death without pausing regret- 
fully to recall the beauty and goodness 
of the young princess who “ was tane 
owre soune, in flower of her fairnesse.” 

Never perhaps had a_ French 
monarch found himself in such doleful 
plight as did Charles VII. ten years 
after Agincourt. The son of Henry 
V. had been proclaimed King of France 
at St. Denis, as soon as his grand- 
father’s funeral rites were over ; nor 
was the ceremony an empty boast. 
The English child was acknowledged 
by the Queen Mother, by the first 
prince of the blood, by the Parliament 
and the University of Paris. The 
Isle de France and the capital were in 
the hands of the Regent Bedford ; in 
Normandy, Picardy, Artois, Cham- 
pagne, Guienne, he had undivided 
sway ; while the rightful sovereign of 
the land, disinherited by his father 
and disowned by his mother, held his 
shabby little court in a small provincial 
town, and went by the derisive nick- 
name of the King of Bourges. 

It was no very magnificent offer 
therefore that was conveyed to James 
I. of Scotland by the French envoys 


! The story of Margaret Stuart is gathered 
from the Chronicles of Jean Chartier and 
Matthieu de Coucy, from Drummond's His- 
tory of Scotland, and from the Life and Death 
of James I., published by the Maitland Club ; 
and especially from the Report of Du Tillay’s 
Trial, which is among the Piéces Justifieatives 


given in the Appendix to Duclo’s Life of 


Louis XJ. 
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who travelled to Perth in 1428 to 
ask the hand of his eldest daughter 
for the Dauphin Louis. The bearers 
of the proposal were Reginald Chartres, 
Archbishop of Rheims, and John 
Stewart of Darnley, better known in 
his adopted country as the Seigneur 
d’Aubigny. They were extremely 
anxious for the success of their mission, 
and must have been gratified by the 
reception they met with at the Scottish 
Court. James welcomed them “ with 
great glory, reverence and honour,” 
and notwithstanding the desperate 
condition of their master’s affairs, 
acceded to their proposals. The 
children,— Louis was four and Mar- 
garet three—-were betrothed, and the 
ambassadors departed, taking with 
them a large body of Scottish troops 
to reinforce the French army. Eight 
years later Charles sent a second 
embassy to claim the bride, but in the 
meantime another suitor had presented 
himself. The guardians of Henry VL., 
impressed with the truth of that very 
old and true saying, 


He that would France win 
Must with Scotland first begin, 


were bent on breaking the league 
between the two countries which was 
popularly supposed to date from the 
days of Charlemagne ; and Lord Scrope 
was sent to Perth to outbid the envoys 
of the French King. Charles had 
promised to give James the county of 
Saintonge in return for the Scottish 
alliance. Scrope was empowered to 
offer him Roxburgh and _ Berwick, 
“and all the land betwixt Redcross 
and Tweed,” if he would make his 
daughter Queen of England instead of 
Dauphine of France. In solemn and 
moving terms he warned Scotland that 
her friendship with France had never 
brought her anything but loss and 
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misfortune ; that she was but regarded 
as a postern-gate through which the 
French hoped to enter England. “It 
hath been your valour and not theirs 
which heretofore impeached our 
progress in France,” cried the crafty 
envoy. “Are not your wounds at 
Vernueil and Cravant still bleeding ? 
Ye say ye cannot break your ancient 
league with that kingdom? Unhappy 
Scotland, and too too honest! As 
friends and neighbours we entreat you 
that you do not uphold the French now 
in the sunset of their fortunes, that 
ye would not shoulder this falling 
wall!” 

The Scots listened attentively, but 
remained unmoved by the English- 
man’s eloquence. They mistrusted 
the enemy who approached with 
Berwick and Roxburgh in his hand. 
From flattery Scrope passed to menace, 
but still without effect. James was 
true to his word and to the national 
tradition, and the English King was 
advised to seek a wife elsewhere. The 
Lady Margaret set out for her new 
home escorted by a noble company of 
knights and gentlemen, and ac- 
companied besides by a thousand 
Scottish men-at-arms,—a somewhat 
ominous dowry for the bride of eleven 
years. The fleet narrowly escaped the 
English ships of war which lay in wait 
off the Breton coast to intercept the 
Princess, but she reached La Rochelle 
in safety. 

Margaret entered Tours on St. 
John’s Day, 1436, and was cordially 
welcomed by the burgesses. The Sires 
de Maillé and de Gamache met her at 
the gates, and walked beside her 
palfrey till she dismounted at the 
castle. She was then conducted to the 
hall where the royal party awaited her, 
and the Queen came forward four or 
tive steps and kissed her. The King 
was absent. At that moment the 
Dauphin, who till then had remained 
in his chamber below, entered with 
several knightsand syuires. “ So soon 
as the lady who had come to be his 
wife and bride heard that he was in 
the hall, she went towards him and 
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they embraced each other. They 
then went all together to the Queen’s 
chamber which was handsomely 
adorned and there they amused them- 
selves tillsupper.” The next morning 
the wedding ceremony was performed 
by the Archbishop of Rheims, the 
King arriving apparently only just in 
time to be present, for he went to 
church in his riding-dress. The bride 
and bridegroom however were ‘ royally 
attired,” and the spectators were 
particularly impressed by a velvet robe 
covered with gold embroidery worn by 
the Queen. After the wedding there 
was a banquet at which “every 
possible kind of meat was on the 
table.” The feast was enlivened by 
the strains of trumpets, lutes, 
psalteries, and possibly, according to 
M. Francisque Michel, the bagpipes : 
heralds and pursuivants were present 
in great numbers ; “and to tell the 
truth,” says an eye-witness, ‘they 
made great good cheer.” It was a 
long time since the poverty-stricken 
Court had enjoyed such a festivity. 
Two years later the marriage was 
consummated at Gien-sur- Loire. 
Thanks to Sir Walter Scott, we all 
know something of Margaret’s bride- 
groom; there is no more striking 
portrait than Louis XI. in the great, 
novelist’s gallery. The boy who stood 
at Margaret’s side that June morning 
in the church of Tours was not yet 
the man, crafty, cynical, grotesquely 
religious, who looks at us with sinister 
eyes from the pages of Quentin Dur- 
ward ; but it was plain already that 
Louis was cast in a very different 
mould from his easy indolent father. 
At seven years old he had been “a very 
fair and gracious seigneur, well-formed, 
apt and active.” At thirteen he was 
a precocious boy, not of a specially 
gracious turn, but still noticeably 
active. He was not seventeen when 
he permitted himself to be placed at 
the head of the conspiracy organised 
by the great nobles to dethrone his 
father. This first essay in practical 
polities was not successful. The dis- 
creditable scheme collapsed, and the 
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rebels were forced to surrender at 
discretion. But it indicated sutliciently 
clearly the bent of the prince’s mind, 
and the existence of that amazing 
energy which was afterwards the 
salvation of France. 

While Leuis was engaged in these 
early intrigues the Dauphine’s grace 
and goodness were winning her golden 
opinions from all sorts of people. 
The King conceived a very sincere and 
lasting regard for his son’s young 
wife ; the devout and gentle Queen 
loved her dearly. Among the other 
great ladies of Charles VII.’s Court,— 
the shrewd old Yolande of Sicily, 
plotting and counterplotting, the pale 
Queen Marie, bearing her trials with 
uncomplaining patience, Agnes Sorel 
in her jewelled robes, drinking her fill 
“of the pastimes and joyaunce of this 
world,’”—Margaret moves apart, ab- 
sorbed in her own pursuits, in the 
Court but scarcely of it. We only 
get an occasional glimpse of the young 
Princess whose learning was theadmira- 
tion of her contemporaries, and who 
for her frank sweet nature was loved, 
says one who knew her, of God and 
men. 

Wise, witty, and beautiful as 
Margaret was, she never found the key 
to her husband’s heart. Louis loved 
no one but his mother. It was per- 
haps to console herself for his neglect, 
or for his aversion, that she turned to 
that world of thought and fancy in 
which so many lonely souls have found 
a refuge. 

It was not remarkable that James 
Stuart’s daughter should have literary 
tastes. But the feverish ardour with 
which she gave herself up to them 
was very remarkable in a woman of 
that century. No famished scholar in 
Paris lying awake at night on his 
wretched pallet and forgetting his 
hunger in the immortal words he read, 
was a keener and more untiring 
student than the Dauphine. Her 
nights were constantly spent in soli- 
tary study ; her ladies reported that it 
was often daylight before she would 
lay aside her book or her pen. She 
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wrote as much perhaps as she read, 
but we have no opportunity of criti- 
cising any of her work. Of all her 
numerous verses, not a rondel or 
ballade survives. She probably model- 
led herself upon Alain Chartier, the 
Court poet and secretary, whose name 
has a place on the very brief list of 
the authors of the fifteenth century. 
Chartier’s prose is now pronounced 
pedantic and tedious, and his poetry 
not much more readable than his 
prose ; but in his day he had a great 
reputation, and though we no longer 
account him a noble poet, a second 
Seneca, or the father of French elo- 
quence, he still deserves to be honour- 
ably remembered for his earnest pa- 
triotism and for his literary independ- 
ence. Margaret studied his writings 
and listened to his talk with the 
natural enthusiasm of a young dis- 
ciple. “One day,” says Etienne 
Pasquier, ‘“ amemorable thing happened 
to him. The Dauphine passing with 
a great following of lords and ladies 
through a hall where Alain had fallen 
asleep, went and kissed him on the 
mouth.” Some of the suite naively 
expressed their surprise that the 
Princess should have conferred this 
honour upon such an ugly man, “ For to 
tell the truth, Nature had encased a 
very fine mind ina very ill-favoured 
body.” But the Dauphine answered a 
little drily that, “ They need not mar- 
vel at this mystery, for she had not 
kissed the man but the lips which had 
uttered so many golden words,”’ 

This incident has been connected, I 
think quite causelessly, with the 
melancholy close of Margaret's life. 
An act of homage so publicly paid to 
a man forty years older than herself 
was scarcely capable of misinterpreta- 
tion. 

The Court meanwhile wasconstantly 
moving. The King was to be found 
at Blois, at Bourges, at Tours, at 
Orleans, anywhere but Paris. There 
was no love lost between Charles andthe 
Mistress City. Since the affair of the 
Praguerie, as the revolt of the nobles 
was called, the Dauphin had appeared 
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to be on good terms with his father. 
They went everywhere together, and 
Louis distinguished himself frequently 
during the Guienne campaign. In 1443 
he assisted to raise the siege of Dieppe, 
and then went to Meaux, ‘‘ And with 
him,” according to the irate Parisians, 
“were some thousands of thieves who 
plundered all the Isle de France and 
gave the Dauphin a crown for every 
horse, and half-a-crown for every cow 
they took;” while the Prince spent 
all his time in hunting and was seldom 
seen at mass. 

The following autumn the Court re- 
paired to Nancy to celebrate a wedding 
in the royal family. The English 
Ministers had been a long time finding 
a wife for their young King, but 
France and England were now at last 
at peace, and their newly formed 
friendship was to be cemented by the 
marriage of Margaret of Anjou, the 
Queen’s niece, and the prince who 
long ago had been the Scottish Mar- 
garet’s suitor. Suffolk came to Nancy 
to act as proxy for Henry, and the 
wedding was celebrated with great 
rejoicings. In the midst of these 
brilliant festivities the shadows began 
to darken heavily round the Dauphine’s 
path. 

Jamet du Tillay was a Breton 
squire who had done good service both 
in the English war and in the Pra- 
guerie. He held the post of Bailli of 
Vermandois and was also one of the 
King’s chamberlains. For two years 
Du Tillay had nourished some secret 
grudge against the Dauphine, and 
during the visit to Nancy he seems to 
have resolved to gratify it by destroy- 
ing the reputation of a woman who 
had never yet been touched by the 
breath of calumny. When the Court 
left Nancy and went to winter at 
Chalons-sur-Marne, he pursued her 
with relentless and almost incompre- 
hensible pertinacity. Anonymous let- 
ters were sent to the King, inuendoes 
were dropped ingeniously about the 
Court; in a hundred ways it was 
hinted that it was not harmlessly of 
ballades and rondeaux that the Prin- 
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cess sat dreaming far into the night, 
and that it would have been well for 
the country and its future King if 
the foreign girl had never crossed the 
seas. 

The French Court was a soil in 
which seed like this was apt to take 
quick root ; but Margaret, in the eyes 
of those who knew her, was above sus- 
picion. The King did not trouble 
himself about the matter, trusting in 
his indolent way that the other people 
concerned would do the same. But 
that was naturally an idle hope. 
Margaret was well aware that an 
enemy was assailing her in the dark 
with the deadly weapon of secret 
slander, and from the beginning she 
never doubted the success of his in- 
dustrious malignity. Before they left 
Nancy, she spoke of it to one of her 
ladies with mournful prescience. “I 
know,” she said, “there is one who 
speaks lightly of me, and him I have 
good reason to hate ; for day by day 
he is labouring to bring upon me the 
ill-will of my lord ; and much evil has 
come upon me through him already, 
and there is yet more to come.” She 
stood in great fear of her husband, the 
cold, inscrutable prince whose brain 
was always busy with subtle and dan- 
gerous thoughts, and who passed al- 
ready at twenty-one for the most 
suspicious man in the world, Louis 
had never loved her; she had been 
married eight years and had borne him 
no children. It was not difficult to 
conjecture what the end might be ; 
and the proud and sensitive woman 
looked for it with intolerable dread. 
The winter of 1444 was a very gay 
and busy season in Chalons. The 
royal households were lodged in the 
castle of Sarri, a league from the town 
which was thronged with princes and 
nobles. The Constable was busy with 
his long-cherished schemes of military 
reform. The imprisoned Count of 
Armagnac was clamouring through his 
Chancellor for trial or release. The 
Duchess of Burgundy came with a 
splendid retinue to meet the King of 
Sicily and end the long quarrel between 
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the houses of Burgundy and Anjou. 
Envoys and deputations from different 
provinces were continually coming and 
going ; there were banquets and page- 
ants and tourneys in the market-place, 
where knights and squires “in very 
noble array ” endeavoured to outshine 
each other in chivalrous accomplish- 
ments and in splendour of dress and 
equipment. In these brilliant scenes 
the Dauphine took her part, outwardly 
serene and fearless, but sick at heart 
with apprehension and despair. When- 
ever she spoke of her enemy, it was 
with a sort of disdainful irony that 
justified the French once more in their 
saying ‘proud as a Scot.” 

“ What was that brave Jamet say- 
ing to you?” she asked one of her 
ladies. ‘ He was telling fibs and talk- 
ing nonsense as he does with every- 
one,’ was the reply. “True,” an- 
swered Margaret calmly, “that is his 
usual way.” 

A fortnight later Jamet hearing, he 
said, that the Princess was displeased 
with him begged through one of her 
maids of honour for an audience, in 
order that he might excuse himself for 
anything he had done amiss. The 
Dauphine refused to receive him. “I 
have more reason to hate that man 
than any in the world,” said she ; 
“but there is no need for him to ex- 
cuse himself. What are his excuses to 
me?” 

So the winter passed and the sum- 
mer came round again ; and one warm 
day in August the Princess went on 
foot to perform her devotions at the 
shrine of Our Lady of the Thorn, and 
came home hot and tired and was 
taken suddenly ill. The physicians 
pronounced the sickness to be pleurisy, 
and declared the patient would recover 
if she had not some trouble on her 
mind which baffled their skill and ren- 
dered their remedies useless. Her 
strenuous studies had impaired her 
health, beginning no doubt the work 
Du Tillay’s venomous tongue com- 
pleted. 

She was only illa week. Four days 
before her death she was lying silently 


upon her little couch, and presently 
was heard to say to herself, “ Ah, 
Jamet, you have carried out your pur- 
pose. I die through you.” And with 
that she raised her hand and called 
Heaven passionately to witness that 
she had never been other than ab- 
solutely faithful to her husband, that 
she had never wronged him by a single 
thought. 

On the following Monday about the 
hour of vespers it was plain that she 
was dying. Robert Poitevin her con- 
fessor and some of her ladies were 
gathered round her bed when Mar- 
guerite de Salignac entered hastily and 
said to the priest in a low tone, 
“You must persuade Madame to par- 
don Jamet.” 

“She has done so already,” he 
replied ; “ she has pardoned every one.” 

But the Dauphine overheard thr 
consolatory assurance. ‘“ I have not,” 
said she. 

“Saving your grace, Madame,” re- 
turned the confessor, “ you have. It 
was your duty to pardon all who may 
have wronged you, and you have done 
it.” 

“T have not,” repeated Margaret 
emphatically. A third time the priest 
repeated his assertion, and a third 
time Margaret denied it. 

Her attendants looked at each other 
dismayed by the dying girl’s terrible 
sincerity. A soul so deeply stirred by 
human passion was in no fit state to 
depart. But presently Madame de St. 
Michel, the oldest and most trusted of 
her ladies, took courage and reminded 
her young mistress of that divine 
forgiveness which we all desire, and 
which is only granted to those who 
from their hearts forgive. There was 
a pause, and at last Margaret an- 
swered faintly, “I forgive him, and 
from my heart.” But the anxious 
listeners observed that she never 
uttered the name of the enemy it 
was so hard to pardon. Presently 
the Dauphine murmured wearily that 
if it were not contrary to her mar- 
riage vow, she would be sorry she 
ever came of her own free will to 
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France. And with one yet more 
piteous sentence,“ Fi de la vie, ne 
m’en parle plus,’’ upon her lips, she 
passed away. She had not completed 
her twenty-first year. 


As we read of the long pent up 


bitterness revealed in this strange 
scene, we are reminded of another 


of Margaret’s race, that James V. of 
whom it is recorded that, among 
many royal qualities, “He had this 
strange humour, he did not know how 
to forgive.” 

Margaret was buried in the cathe- 
dral of Chalons with fitting solemnity 
and amid general lamentation. Many 
years afterwards when Louis had 
come to the throne, he removed 
her remains to Tours and laid them 
in a chapel which she herself had 
founded. The circumstances of her 
death caused great excitement in 
Chalons, and the indignation against 
Du Tillay rose so high that an inquiry 
was held into his conduct. In the 


following year the whole story was 
raked up again, it seems at the Dau- 
phin’s special request, and on this 
occasion the Queen herself gave evi- 
dence. Nothing came of the trial. Du 
Tillay was loud in his protestations of 
innocence. 


He vowed that he had 
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never seen anything in Madame Mar- 
guerite unworthy of a good and 
honourable lady ; nor had he, so far as 
he could remember, ever spoken an 
injurious word of her. On the con- 
trary, it was he who had been slan- 
dered, and he was ready to maintain 
his assertion with his sword in the 
King’s presence. The master of the 
Dauphine’s household and Louis de 
Laval were eager to accept the 
challenge, but the King forbade the 
duel. By dint of much hard swearing 
Du Tillay appears to have convinced 
his judges that he had done no inten- 
tional wrong ; and we hear of him five 
years after taking an active part in the 
war in Normandy. 

Later on a still darker story was 
whispered about the Court. It was 
hinted that the Dauphin had grown 
very weary of his childless wife and 
had found means to relieve himself of 
her. Louis was no doubt grateful in 
his own way to Providence for the 
convenient dispensation which released 
him from an irksome bond; but I 
cannot find any proof that he was 
directly responsible for the Dauphine’s 
death. 


H. C, Macpowa.. 
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VASSILI. 


ONE autumn, never mind how many 
years ago, I, Basil Ogilvy, then junior 
attaché to the British Embassy at 
St. Petersburg, was spending a week 
or two at the house of a cousin of 
mine who was married to a Russian 
general. 

The Zagarines lived in a large 
provincial town, and as they were 
sociable people and entertained a good 
deal, I made acquaintance at their 
house with the best society of K——-; 
the officials civil and military, their 
wives and daughters, and the country 
gentlemen who stayed at the principal 
hotel and gambled from morning to 
night till the lightness of their purses 
obliged them to return to their own 
houses. The most conspicuous person- 
age among the latter class, the leader 
of the jewnesse dorée, was a certain 
Prince Serge Erisoff. 

Being a lieutenant in the Chevalier 
Guard, the Prince generally adorned 
the brighter sphere of the capital 
and was only spending his leave at 
K near which his property was 
situated. He was a big, dark, broad- 
shouldered man, of seven or eight and 
twenty, handsome rather than other- 
wise, with a ruddy complexion, hard 
restless black eyes, and waxed black 
moustaches twisted up to his promi- 
nent cheek-bones. His manner had 
little of the polished courtesy peculiar 
to Russians of the best class, and his 
every look and word betrayed an 
irrepressible arrogance ; but in spite 
of this he was generally popular, and 
much admired by women. My own 
feelings towards him were of a friendly 
nature, for it so happened that he went 
out of his way to be civil to me, and, 
in spite of his arrogance I found him 
a pleasant companion. Thus, when 
he pressed me to spend a few days at 
his country house so soon as my visit 





to the Zagarines should be over, I 
readily accepted his invitation. 

“ My place,” he said, “ is a wretched 
old barrack, at which I don’t spend 
half a dozen weeks in the year ; but 
if you can put up with a_ bachelor 
ménage, I can promise you a wolf-hunt 
and seme fair shooting.” 

It was late on an October afternoon 
that I reached Paulovsk, as Erisoff’s 
domain was called. A thick drizzle 
was falling, and the rain dripped from 
every eave and cornice of the old 
seigneurial dwelling. A barrack it 
certainly was not, nor even an 
ordinary white-washed Russian coun- 
try house, but a mansion built in the 
finest rococo style by an ambitious 
Erisoff of the eighteenth century. 
The stucco on its facade was dis- 
coloured by the damp of years, thistles 
and wild oats grew undisturbed round 
the steps, the out-buildings seemed 
falling into decay, and the whole place 
had a neglected, deserted appearance. 
The interior of the house exactly 
corresponded with its exterior. The 
large lofty reception rooms, over the 
ceilings of which sprawled gods, 
goddesses and cupids, damp-stained 
and scarred by ugly cracks, were 
furnished with a faded magnificence 
of pale brocades and tarnished mirrors. 
Only the Prince’s smoking-room wore 
a comparatively modern air. 

In any case the old house would 
have interested me. As it was T had 
heard queer stories about it and 
my host's grandfather, the man who 
built it; for of Serge Stephanovitch 
Erisoff, his boundless profligacy and 
pitiless cruelty, ghastly legends still 
survived, and about the house which 
had been made notorious by his 
crimes lingered the ghost of its old 
evil reputation. 

On the night I arrived we were 
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a party of ten at dinner. Among the 
servants who waited on us was an old 
man whose appearance attracted my 
attention, partly because of the 
contrast it presented to that of his 
fellow servants. He must have been 
at least seventy-five, and his tall lean 
figure was bent with his years; his 
thin aquiline features were the re- 
verse of Muscovite, nor less so were 
his large piercing black eyes. Once, 
chancing to meet mine, these eyes 
flashed at me from under their shaggy 
brows a_ wild stare that almost 
startled me. After this I often found 
myself watching him, and as he waited 
(and he waited deftly) it seemed to 
me that though he rendered like one 
accustomed to it the service required 
of him, he yet did so under silent 
protest and against his will. 

The next day we were out shooting 
till late in the afternoon, and made a 
good bag of wild duck, but towards 
evening the rain came down in torrents 
and we got home wet to the skin. 
The Prince, who had shot badly, was 
in a vile temper, and since he could 
not vent his wrath on us at dinner the 
servants suffered for it. Vassili in 
particular (the old servant whose 
looks had interested me), he rated like 
a dog. The old man listened with 
bent head, meekly enough, but on one 
occasion looking up suddenly, I saw 
his face reflected in a mirror on the 
wall opposite, a face so distorted with 
hate, that I involuntarily started, 
sending a fork at my elbow clattering 
on to the floor. Instantly Vassili was 
on his knees groping for it. As he 
replaced it his glance met mine, and 
at the same moment a shiver passed 
over me from head to _ foot, 
accompanied by a curious feeling 
which I hardly know how to describe, 
a feeling akin to fear. Puzzled and 
annoyed at this inexplicable sensation 
I went on with my dinner in silence. 

We were none of us very talkative 
that evening till the champagne had 
loosened our tongues, and our host, 
under the same benign influence, had 
partially recovered his good humour. 


‘Have you observed poor Serge 
Feodorovitch?” said my left-hand 
neighbour, M. Boris Volutine, the 
eldest and soberest of our party. “ He 
is a charming fellow, the best of 
fellows ; but what an infernal temper 
he rejoices in! It is a possession that 
he inherits from both father and 
grandfather.” 

* Did you know Prince Feodor?” I 
asked. 

‘No. He died while his son was a 
child. He married a pretty French 
widow, the Comtesse de Leiris, who 
also, I believe, had a temper. She 
lives in Paris, regarding our poor 
Russia as a barbarous country unfit 
for human habitation.” 

“The Prince, I know, is an only 
son,” I said presently. “Did his 
grandfather leave many children ?”’ 

“Serge Stephanovitch was twice 
married ; first to a lady who bore him 
several children, all of whom died 
young, and again late in life to the 
mother of Prince Feodor, who died at 
her son’s birth. Serge Stephanovitch 
was rather a celebrated character, as 
perhaps you know.” 

“If report speaks true he was a 
monster,” I answered hastily. 

Volutine raised his eyebrows slight- 
ly. “It is rash to believe all one hears, 
Monsieur. Serge Stephanovitch was, 
I imagine, like the rest of us, the 
result of heredity and circumstance. 
He lived much abroad, and with him 
the gallantry of a Frenchman was 
grafted on the patriarchal disposition 
of a Russian grand seigneur. Allow- 
ing for the difference of period and 
training our young friend, Serge 
Feodorovitch, is, I fancy, not unlike 
his departed grandfather.” 

I looked across at Erisoff. Yes, I 
could easily imagine him twenty years 
older, his hard, handsome face Worn 
and lined by dissipation ; a bad man, 
free to gratify every half insane 
caprice, and ruling despotically over 
thousands of souls. Such must have 
been Serge Stephanovitch. 

Although it was nearly noon when 
I went down stairs next day into the 














dining-room, neither my host nor my 
fellow guests had as yet put in an 
appearance ; and I walked to the end 
of the room where hung a portrait I 
had noticed the evening before, and 
wished to inspect more closely. It 
was a fairly well painted portrait of an 
extremely handsome woman, wearing 
a white, scanty imitation of the Greek 
costume. Her features were aquiline 
and perfectly regular, she had bright 
red lips and unnaturally large dark 
eyes ; a red gauze scarf hung from her 
shoulders, and leaning one shapely 
bare arm on a marble balustrade, she 
held a rose between her taper fingers. 
It would have been a conventional 
portrait from the Book of Beauty, but 
for the strange, wild, almost fierce ex- 
pression of the woman’s black eyes. 
Where else had I seen eyes of which 
these reminded me t 

Becoming aware just then that 
some one was standing behind me, I 
turned and saw old Vassili, who, 
bowing low, expressed a hope that I 
had slept well. I had been learning 
Russian for the last three years and 
could speak it with tolerable fluency. 
I answered that I had slept admirably, 
and asked whether he could tell me 
who the portrait above us represented. 

“Certainly I can tell your Excel- 
lency,” said the old man with a faint 
smile. “That is the Signora Maria 
Fiordilisa, and she was once a great 
singer ; she lived here many years ago, 
in the lifetime of the blessed Serge 
Stephanovitch,—may his soul have 
peace |” 

Was it my fancy, or was there a 
touch of repressed irony in the old 
man’s low soft voice? As this thought 
passed through my mind the door of 
the dining-room opened and Erisoff 
“ame in. 

* What!” he said with a laugh, 
when he had growled out some order 
to Vassili, who left the room to obey it. 
“What! Has the old fellow been 
showing you his mother’s portrait!” 

“His mother!” I repeated, half 
incredulously, but it struck me at 
that moment to whose fierce wild 
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eyes those of the Signora Maria bore 
a strange resemblance. 

The Prince laughed again. “ He 
did not tell you then? I thought he 
might have. He is a queer old fellow 
and more than half mad, though quite 
harmless ; the peasants and the other 
servants say that he is a sorcerer, and 
has the evil eye, and I believe the 
same thing was said of the beautiful 
Maria, because she was the only 
woman who ever kept her hold over 
my grandfather. By the way, have 
you ever seen his portrait? No? 
Come this way then.” 

And putting his arm through mine 
he led me up some steps into a little 
ante-chamber. It contained but one 
picture, and the light from the un- 
curtained window fell full on the half- 
length figure of a young man with 
powdered hair, wearing a gold laced 
uniform. 

“They say [ am like him,” remarked 
Prince Serge. 

There was a certain likeness between 
Serge Stephanovitch and his descend- 
ant, but the former was by far the 
handsomer man of the two; his fea- 
tures were straighter, less Russian in 
type, and much more finely cut; he 
had a delicately clear complexion, and 
long womanish grey eyes. Something 
in the expression of those eyes, the 
straight lines, faintly defined as yet, 
between his delicate nostrils and the 
corners of his mouth, were the only 
outward indications of his cruel and 
voluptuous nature; and still one felt 
that, to that beautiful face, man, 
woman, and child, must have appealed 
for pity in vain. 

Erisoff stood with folded arms under 
his grandfather’s portrait. “Do you 
see the likeness ?” he inquired smiling. 

“Yes, I see it. Your grandfather 
must have been a_ good-looking 
fellow.” 

“The handsomest man of his day, 
mon cher,’ said the Prince com- 
placently. “And now let us go to 
breakfast.” 

The rain having completely passed 
and the sky cleared, when breakfast 
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was over I expressed a wish for some 
fresh air ; but my companions all ex- 
claimed at the idea of leaving the 
house, and had settled cheerfully down 
for an afternoon at écarté. “Tf,” 
said my host, “you would care for a 
solitary ride,—the roads are not fit 
for driving—a horse and a man,—you 
will want a guide,—are of course at 
your disposal.” 

This offer I eagerly accepted, and 
coming out into the court half an hour 
later I found the horses waiting, led 
up and down, as I saw to my surprise, 
by Vassili, who, after 1 had mounted, 
swung into his saddle with more 
activity than I should have expected 
from so old a man. We were soon 
riding rapidly away from Paulovsk, 
side by side, as I meant to have the 
benefit of Vassili’s society. He had 
asked in which direction I wished to 
ride, and i had answered that I left 
the choice to him. Little by little we 
entered into conversation, and though 
at first, as he answered my questions, 
the old man shot at me now and then 


a swift suspicious glance, after a time 


he gained enough 
assurance to volunteer remarks of 
his own. Struck by the wretched ap- 
pearance of some hovels by the road- 
side, I inquired whether the Prince’s 
estate was well looked after in his 
absence. 

“The steward,” Vassili replied, 
“looks well after his own interests. His 
Excellency only comes here for a few 
weeks in the year, and then he cares 
for nothing but the chase.” Then, 
answering all my questions with ap- 
parent frankness, he gave me informa- 
tion which made me exclaim in amaze- 
ment : “ But why do you not tell the 
Prince how shamefully he is deceived 
and robbed ?” 

The old man looked at me with 
that faint smile of his, which seemed 
less the expression of a present, than 
the ghost of a dead and gone mirth. 
“Neither his Excellency’s affairs nor 
those of the village are any con- 
cern of mine. Serge Feodorovitch 
would curse me for a crazy old meddler, 


confidence and 


Vassilt. 


and the steward (a good fellow) would 
become my bitter enemy.” 

For a little while I meditated in 
silence. Trees in plenty grew round the 
old house at Paulovsk, but we had left 
them far behind us, and on either side 
of the road (a road little better than 
a track) lay a limitless monotonous 
stretch of grey moorland, broken only 
by scattered clumps of birches and the 
thatched roofs of a distant village. I 
thought it was the bare flat landscape 
which oppressed me with a feeling of 
melancholy. ‘‘ Vassili,” I said, rousing 
myself, “‘have you lived at Paulovsk 
all your life?” 

“Yes, your Excellency,” he an- 
swered after a moment’s pause, “ there 
I have spent my whole long life. 
There I was born and played at my 
mother’s knees; there I wooed and 
won my little Sacha,—and there I 
lost her.” He spoke the last words 
in a tone of intense sadness. 

“She died young?” I said gently. 

‘She died, but first I lost her. 
Lost her? She was never mine 
Listen, and I will tell you the story 
of my life. My mother, as you know, 
was an Italian singer. She sang at a 
beautiful theatre at a beautiful place 
called Napoli, where she lived in peace 
till, in an evil day, she left it with 
Serge Stephanovitch. He brought her 
back with him to Paulovsk,—she 
would have followed him to Siberia. 
She was a good mother, and because 
she loved me I was an abomination 
and a plague-spot in the eyes of Serge 
Stephanovitch, True, [ was his son, 
and as a father he chastised me, know- 
ing that he could make her suffer 
most through me. So it went on till 
I was a boy of ten; then, one day he 
told her that she was growing old and 
ugly, and might go if she liked. That 
night she cut her throat,—it would 
have been better had she cut his as 
well.” 

His low monotonous voice betrayed 
not the smallest emotion. The Prince 
had called him half mad; I wondered 
whether he was so in reality. 

“ After that,” he continued, ‘‘ Serge 
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Stephanovitch hated me more than 
ever, for I reminded him of the dead ; 
therefore I, the son of the master, was 
sent to work in the fields and treated 
like a serf. But he soon left Paulovsk, 
and when he returned I had grown 
into a man and was betrothed to 
Sacha, the daughter of Ivan Dimi- 
trief. He gave his consent to our 
marriage. He made me fine promises, 
lying with smiling lips, for my little 
Sacha, who was but fifteen, had 
found fa¥our in his eyes. He sent for 
her three days before our wedding-day, 
and she came to the house unsuspect- 
ing; in the evening two days later he 
set her free. It was the evening be- 
fore our wedding-day. All night she 
raved and moaned while I knelt beside 
her, and at dawn she died.” 

I uttered an exclamation of horror, 
which Vassili did not seem to hear, and 
then we were both silent. The vague 
melancholy which I had felt before, 
deepened and intensified by the old 
man’s ghastly story, weighed on me 


like a nightmare, and it was a relief 
when a prosaic incident turned the 
ewrent of my thoughts. 

As we were approaching the village 
I have mentioned, Vassili noticed that 
his horse had gone lame, and on dis- 
mounting to see what was the matter, 


he found that it had lost a shoe. The 
blacksmith’s izba, Vassili said, was the 
first we should come to; would I be 
so gracious as to wait there fora few 
minutes until the loss was remedied ? 
The blacksmith, as fate would have it, 
was drinking at the village tavern 
and his wife had to go and fetch him. 
[ was not disposed to sit waiting in 
the stuffy izba, and I proposed to 
Vassili that we should walk up and 
down outside. 

We walked away from the village 
in the direction of a little clump of 
birch trees, and soon I broke the 
silence by a question which I had 
been pondering over for some minutes 
past: “Since you were free, and no 
serf of Prince Serge’s, why did you 
not leave Paulovsk ?” 

For a moment he did not answer ; 
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his keen eyes were fixed on the distant 
misty horizon. “After she died, I 
was mad,” he said slowly. ‘ When 
I came to myself I knew that I 
should be avenged some day, and for 
that day I waited. It was long, very 
long in coming, and sometimes I grew 
impatient and longed to kill him, 
but the time passed and still I waited ; 
he had grown very old, and my 
hair was white already before the 
blow fell. Serge Stephanovitch loved 
his son Feodor as much as it was in 
his power to love. One evening the 
young man arrived unexpectedly at 
Paulovsk, and though he had been 
travelling all day and had scarcely 
stopped to take food, the supper grew 
cold on the master’s table and the 
door of his room remained shut. In- 
side we heard murmuring voices, and 
at last, suddenly, the voice of Serge 
Stephanovitch rising almost to a 
scream ; then the door opened and his 
son came out. Pale as death he passed 
through the room, and I never saw 
him again. Fresh horses were put 
into his carriage and galloped off with 
him into the night, The beat of their 
hoofs died away on the road, and still 
Serge Stephanovitch let his supper 
grow cold. Prince Feodor had shut 
the door after him, but Timofeéi 
Alexeief, having spoken and received 
no answer, opened it trembling with 
fear. He had no need to tremble ; 
his master lay senseless on the floor. 
For months Serge Stephanovitch could 
not move hand or foot, nor utter any- 
thing save sounds that no one could 
understand ; but there was strength 
in him yet, and little by little clear- 
ness of speech returned to him, though 
his body from the waist down was 
paralysed and he lay as helpless as a 
log. Then began for him what was 
not a happy time. His restless spirit 
chafed and fretted like a devil in 
chains ; he who had never been con- 
tent to rest like other men was more 
weak and powerless than a child. In 
the house, in the village, on the estate, 
his will was no longer law. Before 
his face his dependents were humble 
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enough, but he knew that behind his 
back they laughed at his orders and 
mocked at his helplessness. As for 
his son, he did not return; and the 
neighbours shunned the house. All 
through his illness I tended him; the 
others, men and women, were alike 
stupid and clumsy, and grew frightened 
when he swore at them and tried to 
strike them, whereas 1 watched over 
him with patient fidelity, and bore 
with him as a good son should. At 
night he could not sleep, and was 
troubled by strange fancies. Every 
night men and women he had once 
known, and who had gone before him 
to the grave, stood at the foot of his 
bed. Sometimes they cursed him, 
sometimes they mocked ; but she who 
stood there oftenest,—a pale and 
slender girl —- neither mocked nor 
cursed, but only looked at him silently 
with wide open terrible eyes ; yet she 
it was whom he most dreaded, whom 
he vainly implored with groans and 
tears to leave him to die in peace. 


For all my care and patient service 
he paid me with hatred, and also, 
even in the day-time, with a hidden, 
unspoken, unacknowledged fear. Had 


he any cause to fear me? Not fora 
million roubles would I have deprived 
him of one moment of his miserable 
death in life ; the torments of hell we 
can only guess at, but I was quite 
sure of his. His end was very sudden. 
One day a letter came which told him 
that his son was dead. Once again 
the hand of God struck him, and 
though he breathed till morning his 
spirit had already fled.” 

“A hidden, unspoken, unacknow- 
ledged fear ;”’ those words had made 
a deep impression on me, for they ex- 
actly described my own involuntary, 
unreasoning feeling towards the man 
at my side,—a feeling compared with 
which my pity for his wrongs and 
sufferings had proved but slight and 
transitory. ‘ Let us go back,” I said 
abruptly, “we have come a _ long 
way.” Daylight was fading fast as we 
reached the clump of birches and the 
village lay behind it out of sight. 


Vassili. 


Vassili either did not hear what I said 
or pretended not to hear. Filled 
with a vague uneasiness I eyed the 
darkening landscape and the lowering 
sky ; lines of white mist were clinging 
to the low ridges of the moorland and 
rising slowly from its marshy pools, 
and it seemed to me that as they 
gathered substance they changed 
into floating figures beckoning with 
shadowy arms. “ You can stay here if 
you like,” I said ; “I am going back.” 

The old man laid a detaining hand 
upon my arm. “Stop,” he said, “ don’t 
you see how the fog is thickening? 
We must wait now till the moon 
rises.”” 

His voice had grown strong and 
imperious ; it was he who commanded 
now. In silence I yielded and stood 
beside him, staring at the ground. I 
remember 1 stirred it with my heel 
and watched the water ooze up from 
under my boot,—then I raised my 
eyes. Great Heaven! We were not 
alone ! 

Gathering round us, hemming us in 
on either side, surged a vast crowd of 
shadowy, shifting forms ; sometimes 
pressing so close that I could plainly 
distinguish their faces, and sometimes 
receding into vague uncertainty again. 
A cold sweat broke out on me, and 
my brain reeled. “Courage!” said 
the voice of Vassili close beside me, 
and suddenly all terror and excite- 
ment left me, and in their place came 
a great awe as in the presence of 
death. And I looked and saw that 
there were men and women and chil- 
dren in the crowd, and all their faces, 
whether old or young, were rigid with 
the same despairing woe, and all their 
eyes were wide open and terrible in a 
fixed imploring stare. How closely 
they pressed round us, and how 
silently! A thronging multitude, 
and yet this deathless stillness,—not 
a rustle, not a footstep, not a breath. 

“Who are they?” I asked my com- 
panion. 

He stretched out his hands towards 
them. ‘“ Look at them and see. These 
are they who in the long centuries of 
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the past dragged out their miserable 
lives and died by cruel deaths; the 
bodies of some have crumbled long ago 
to dust, and the hearts of others have 
but just ceased to beat. See, from all 
parts of the Empire they have come, 
from Holy Russia, from Poland and 
Lithuania, from the steppes of the 
Ukraine, from the mines and forests of 
Siberia. These are the oppressed of an 
accursed country and an accursed race. 
These were given over, tied and bound, 
to the mercy of their fellow men. 
These are the countless unknown vic- 
tims to whom the sunlight became a 
mockery and all hope a lie, who cried 
to God for vengeance and God avenged 
them not. Some passed in chains along 
our roads and streets, the endless pro- 
cession that ever passes to the land of 
living death ; some yielded their last 
breath beneath the knout ; some lan- 
guished and went mad in prison-cells ; 
some crawled away maimed to die in 
holes and caves of the earth ; some sur- 
rendered willingly all that makes the 
world sweet, spending themselves on a 
forlorn hope, giving their lives for a 
hopeless cause ; others, yet more miser- 
able, perished like the beasts, walled in 
by ignorance, not knowing why they 
lived or died ; and all, all are forgotten ! 
But when the books are opened and the 
long list is read, surely there will be 
found recorded not only the nameless 
tortures, the life-long captivities, the 
lingering deaths, but also the illu- 
sions destroyed, hopes deceived, minds 
for ever embittered, warped natures, 
broken hearts. Surely the heart’s blood 
of these, though they be not all saints 
or martyrs, crieth from the ground, 
How long, O Lord, holy and just and 
true, how long ?” 

His voice died away, and even as it 
ceased there rose a low wail from the 
very ground under our feet. It rose 
higher and higher, it swelled louder 
and louder, till it grew into a great 
cry. And then all those death-like 
faces were raised to heaven, and the 
cry became a mighty shout for ven- 
geance, shaking the earth and rending 
the sky, and with that shout ringing 
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in my ears I sank into the blackness 
of night. 


When I returned to consciousness | 
was lying on the floor of the black- 
smith’s izba, with some one bending 
over me and holding a glass to my lips ; 
it was a woman, and the light from the 
forge played on her face and dress. 
Not quite certain if I was in the 
land of the living yet, I mechanically 
gulped down the proffered draught, 
horribly as it scorched my throat. The 
painful sensation revived me a little, 
and I realised that Vassili was kneeling 
beside me, supporting my head with 
one arm. 

A mad rage took possession of me. 
*T suppose you want to poison me,” I 
cried in English, “ not content with 
beguiling me out there and half killing 
me. But you shall repent this. Do 
you hear, you old villain !” 

“Poor Barine!” said the 


pityingly. as 


woman, 
“ He raves ! 

“You hear her!” I cried, clutching 
hisarm. ‘Tell her that she lies ; tell 
her how the dead rise from their 
graves at your bidding, and stare and 
stare. ...” I sank back exhausted 
into the old man’s arms. 

Of what took place afterwards I 
have only a confused and uncertain 
recollection. This much I know ; they 
pressed more vodka on me and I refused 
it. Before I remounted my horse I 
made Vassili swear by all his saints 
that he would guide me not back to 
Paulovsk, but to the Zagarines’ house 
at K ‘ 

Icannot tell how longthat ridelasted. 
At first, as I saw the dim moonlight 
irradiating the endless misty plain, it 
seemed to me that we should ride on 
for ever. Then an intense drowsi- 
ness stole over me, so that I had 
enough to do to keep from reeling in 
the saddle. There is a blank in my 
recollections after that, and I can only 
dimly remember the amazed face of the 
Zagarines’ dvornik as I staggered into 
the house, and the startled voice of my 
cousin from the landing asking who 
had arrived. 
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1 awoke from a heavy sleep late the 
next day, almost as weak as if I kad 
been recovering from an illness, but 
not in a high fever, as my cousin had 
feared might be the case. She told 
me that Vassili had followed me into 
the house, and had insisted on her 
giving him a note for his master, ex- 
plaining that I had been taken ill while 
out riding, and had ordered him to 
conduct me back to K . 

Neither Mme. Zagarine nor the 
Prince heard any other explanation 
than this one, though I wrote to the 
latter and duly apologised for my un- 
ceremonious behaviour. I started forSt. 
Petersburg directly I felt strong enough 
to travel. During the winter which 
followed I often met Erisoff in society, 
and never without remembering old 
Vassili, though I avoided as much as 
possible all allusion to my interrupted 
visit to Paulovsk. Early in the spring 
I left Russia. 

One afternoon four or five years 
later I was at a large reception at a 
senator’s house in Washington, when 
St. Leger, one of our secretaries, came 
up and touched me on the shoulder. 

* Well, what is it?” [ asked. 

‘Sorry to interrupt,” he answered, 
“but there’s an old Russian here who 
says he knows you. His name is 
Volutine, and he thinks you may 
remember him.” 

I replied that I remembered him 
perfectly, and at once sought out my 
old acquaintance, who, grown a shade 
greyer and stouter than of yore, held 
out his hand with his usual pleasant 
smile, and professed himself delighted 
at our unexpected meeting. I returned 
the compliment, and retiring into a 
window-recess we talked of mutual 
friends, chiefly people belonging to 
K—— or its neighbourhood, for I had 
not seen him since that memorable 
afternoon when I rode away from 
Paulovsk. 

** How is Erisoff ?”” Lasked presently. 

“Ah! That was what I was mean- 
ing to tell you. Le beau Serge married 





four years ago a Mademoiselle Vera 
Luvoff, whose father, General Luvoff, 
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you must often have seen at Court. It 
was a love-match, and never was a 
young man more strikingly improved 
by matrimony. You thinkasa rule it 
has a deteriorating effect? Then Serge 
Feodorovitch is an exception. His wife 
is charming, pretty, amiable, andclever, 
andadores her big Princeabsurdly. Pau- 
lovsk, where she spends every summer, 
has been painted and partly refurnished, 
and the Princess has an English gar- 
den. While the house was being done 
up, by the way, the left wing caught 
fire one night, quite unaccountably, 
and long before the engine could arrive 
from K it was burnt to the ground. 
The rooms were all dismantled, so it 
was no great matter, and happily the 
flames were prevented from spreading 
to the rest of the building. Old Serge, 
Erisoff’s grandfather, used the ground 
floor of the left wing as a prison, where 
he confined his refractory serfs, and 
such old wives’ tales were told about 
sights and strange noises which haunted 
it, that no one would have entered it 
after nightfall for any sum of money ; 
yet it was at night and on the ground 
floor that the fire originated. Talking 
of Serge Stephanovitch, a most curious 
thing happened. His portrait, which 
hung, as you may remember, in the 
ante-room, disappeared on the night of 
the fire and has never been recovered. 
No one knows who did it, but some 
hand cut it clean out of the frame ; it 
was as if the Prince, made restless by 
the destruction of his property, had 
stepped down and walked away into 
the night.” 

“There was a queer-looking old man 
whom I remember,” I said, when I had 
expressed my surprise at the mysterious 
disappearance of the portrait; “ Vassili 
1 think his name was; do you know if 
he is still alive?” 

Volutine looked at me with unusual 
sharpness and curiosity in the glance 
of his little pale eyes. “ What was 
the nature of the sudden illness which 
teok you back to K ?” he asked 
smiling. 

* My illness!” I exclaimed, taken 
aback. 
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“ Perhaps,” said Volutine, “ you 
think me unduly inquisitive ; probably 
you will think me still more imperti- 
nent if I ask you whether you believe 
in the black art?” 

“ Well,” I answered, recovering my- 
self, “I should like to know what 
makes you ask that last question?” 

“The reason is very simple. When 
you left Paulovsk and started for your 
ride you appeared to be in perfect 
health, and yet I knew from others 
besides Marie Zagarine that your illness 
was not a pretence and an excuse ; 
every servant and peasant at Paulovsk 
was persuaded that Vassili had ‘ over- 
looked’ you. To this day Erisoff does 
not know that he persuaded Filof¢i to 
let him take his place as your groom. 
Filoféi brought the note from Marie 
Zagarine and described in my presence 
the sudden fainting-fit which came 
upon you while you were waiting at the 
blacksmith’s. I only heard the truth 
as one always hears it, late in the day.” 

“The truth?” I said hastily. “ Only 
old Vassili could have told you that ; 
as for me, I know no more of it than 
you do.” 

* And Vassili Sergeief will keep his 
own counsel, for he died on the night 
of the fire. Old as he was he worked 
like a man in helping to extinguish the 
flames ; later on they missed him, and 
at dawn found him lying dead, struck 
down by some falling stone-work.” 

My loquacious companion talked 
on, but his soft voice seemed to recede 
into the distance; and though as I 
stood looking out of the window, my 
eyes rested on the sunshiny Washing- 
ton street, I was standing in reality 
with a very different companion on a 
desolate darkening moorland, and 


strange figures were thronging round 
us with wan faces of despair. What was 
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the truth? At the bidding of what 
strange power had the evening mist 
taken shape before my eyes with the 
forms and faces of the dead? Only one 
man could have answered that question, 
and he had passed beyond questioning. 
I thought of him lying dead in the 
grey dawn, and wondered whether the 
faint mysterious smile that I remem- 
bered had been on his lips when death 
sealed them. The sound of a familiar 
name roused me from my reverie. 

“ Sacha, did you say?” I asked. 

“ Yes,” answered Volutine, “she is 
their eldest child ; they have now a 
boy as well. Sacha is a sweet little 
grey-eyed girl, the image of the Prin- 
cess. Do you remember the room at 
the end of the great corridor! It was 
old Serge’s room, and he died there. 
Now it is used as the children’s play- 
room. If I had been the Princess I 
should have chosen some other apart- 
ment, but she says that it is light and 
airy, and that the ghost of Serge 
Stephanovitch has never been seen by 
any one.” 

So the weed-grown gardens are 
bright again with flowers, and where 
the old Prince raved and cursed, little 
Sacha laughs and chatters, little 
dreaming of another Sacha whose 
pale face came there long ago to haunt 
a dying man. Can Vassili see her I 
wonder, this little namesake of his 
dead bride, or has he forgotten the 
things that were, the old wrong and 
the old hatred, and is he wandering 
hand in hand with his own Sacha 
in some dim and happy land ¢ 

I cannot tell, but at least, as he 
said in mockery of his dead father, I 
can say most honestly and heartily of 
him, ‘* May his soul have peace.” 


SIDNEY PICKERING, 











SOME LEGENDS OF THE VAUDOIS, 


Movntarnovus countries have at all 
times been the peculiar home of super- 
stitions and legends, and in their wild 
and secluded recesses the old beliefs in 
unearthly agencies have lingered 
longer as they have been less liable to 
disturbing influences from without. 
The Alps are no exception to the rule. 
In Switzerland, even within living 
memory, every mountain group was 
peopled in the imagination of its in- 
habitants with supernatural denizens, 
demons, gnomes, sprites, and fairies, 
and every valley had its own local re- 
pertory of fantastic myths and stories. 
The rapid spread of education, new 
roads and means of communication, 
above all the invasion of the steam- 
engine and the tourist have done 


much to destroy with the simplicity no 


little of the poetry and picturesqueness 
of the mountaineer’s life. With the 
good old patois and the quaint cos- 
tumes has vanished likewise much of 
the time-honoured folk-lore of former 
days. Whether for the greater 
happiness and contentment of the 
present generation, who shall say? 
Material progress and culture, what- 
ever else it may achieve, has at least 
the great demerit of crusting over the 
distinctive characteristics and manners 
of separate communities with a veneer 
of dull, prosaic uniformity, and of de- 
stroying half the romance and charm 
of travel by their obliteration of those 
immemorial customs and_ traditions, 
which are not only of priceless 
interest to the antiquary and the 
student, but tend to stir the languid 
enriosity of even the most careless 
idler. 

There is probably no part of Swit- 
zerland so familiar to Englishmen as 
that portion of the Pays de Vaud 
which skirts the northern shore of 
Lake Leman; and there is certainly 


none to which the above reflections 
are more applicable than to the rich 
and smiling valleys which lie behind 
Montreux, Vevay, and Lausanne. The 
most representative canton of /a Suisse 
Romande is rapidly losing all traces 
of national individuality. The full 
rich Vaudois dialect has nearly died 
out except in remote districts, or only 
exists as a debased patois. To speak 
Parisian French is the aim and pride 
of the more educated and prosperous 
classes, and even the peasantry have 
learned to be ashamed of their native 
tongue, and at the same time to regard 
with sceptical incredulity many a be- 
lief which had been accepted without 
a question by their forefathers. No 
more in countless cha/ets on the long 
winter evenings do the marvellous 
legends, which once invested every 
mountain and cavern, forest and 
stream with a tinge of fantasy, sup- 
ply to eager and awestruck listeners 
a theme of perpetual interest and 
delight. To the stranger within its 
gates, the modern Vaudois presents 
himself as, perhaps upon the whole, the 
most colourless and matter-of-fact of 
the Swiss types. Yet he possesses be- 
neath a hard and somewhat common- 
place exterior a subtle vein of poesy 
and imagination. The labours of M. 
Cérésole and other native writers! 
have preserved to us a store of folk- 
lore not wanting in variety, originality, 
and fertility of conception, and those 
who may lack leisure or opportunity 
to read for themselves the legends 
told by the graceful pen of the Vevay 
pastor, may care to catch a passing 
glimpse in the following pages of that 
spirit-world which has been so uncere- 


1 Légends des Alpes Vaudoises, par Alfred 
Cérésole, Lausanne, 1885; see also the works 
of Eugéne Rambert and of Juste and Urbain 
Olivier. 
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moniously driven from its ancient 
haunts in the Canton of Vaud by the 
combined assault of the schoolmaster 
and the tourist. 

In Romance Switzerland, as in all 
parts of Christendom during the 
Middle Ages, the belief in the con- 
stant and active interference of the 
Spirit of Evil exercised a powerful 
sway over the minds of men. The 
dualism of the old creeds and mytho- 
logies did not die with the conversion 
of the heathen to the Christian faith. 
To Satan, the Prince of Darkness and 
the Enemy of God, were transferred 
the traditional attributes of Ahriman, 
Typhon, Wodan, or Irmensul. All the 
evils and mischances of life were 
attributed to his malicious handiwork ; 
all that was strange, terrible, or inex- 
plicable, had its source and origin in 
diabolic agency. The fact that in the 
Vaudois dialect there are no less 
than thirteen different names for the 
devil gives us some idea of the many 
aspects under which he was regarded, 
and the many parts which he was 
supposed to play. 

One of the most peculiar and re- 
markable of these names is that of 
Vaudai, probably identical with that 
of the Teutonic deity Wodan, the 
god of hunting and combat, and in- 
structor in the magic arts. The 
following curious legend shows us 
how easily the transition was effected. 

Vaudai (or Wodan) some fifteen hun- 
dred years ago, finding himself threat- 
ened in his power and prestige by the 
triumphs of the Christian missionaries, 
and being obliged to retire step by 
step before the advance of the new 
faith, ended by withdrawing as _ his 
last refuge to the high Alps. Here 
(transformed now from the Pagan 
Wodan to the diab/o of Christianity) 
he especially chose for himself the 
precipitous and inaccessible crags 
of the mountain, which from his 
name was henceforth called the Dia- 
blerets, and there in fierce and vin- 
dictive dudgeon set up his infernal 
court. But one day, says the tradi- 
tion, Vaudai, finding himself in danger 
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of being entirely driven out from the 
valley where he had so long reigned 
supreme, determined to make a final 
effort to recover his lost ascendency, or 
at least to wreak his vengeance on 
those who had forsaken him. After 
long brooding in gloomy reverie from 
the swnmit of his desolate abode with 
his sullen eyes fixed upon the plain 
below, he summoned to his side the 
most daring of his demon host and 
bade them follow him. Clad in all the 
sombre majesty of Hell, his right 
hand grasping his flaming sword and 
his left holding aloft the globe of 
sovereignty, he swept down like a 
vulture from his airy perch to the 
banks of the Rhone, and seating him- 
self upon a mighty wave as on a 
throne, amid the rush of storm and 
wind, the lightning quivering round 
his head, he hurried down the stream, 
seeking to drown his hated foes be- 
neath its swelling waters. Loud above 
the crash and howling of the tempest 
his voice was heard, echoing from crag 
and precipice, “ Rigou, hai ousson 
(river, uplift thyself)” ; and the river, 
lashed into savage tumult at the sound, 
boiled and foamed, and rolling wave 
upon wave, flooded its banks and 
swept all before it in its fury. The 
grisly king was filled with joy. He 
thought his hour of triumph was at 
hand. Already, as he rode upon the 
flood towards the defile of St. Maurice, 
he gloated over the prospect of the 
destruction that was so soon to over- 
whelm the principal seat of Christi- 
anity in the valley. When lo! as if 
pressed back by some invisible hand,the 
rushing waves were stayed, and quietly 
subsided within their banks. Orders 
and threats availed not, and Satan 
was impotent before the Cross of 
Christ. St. Maurice, with its church 
and the memories of its martyrs, 
stood safe beneath the aegis of a 
Power that was mightier than all the 
powers of evil. The demon recognised 
his final defeat, and withdrew once 
more, baffled and undone, to his rocky 
fastness. But from that time to this, 
the reminiscence of this terrible con- 
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vulsion of Nature has been perpetuated 
in the name Vaudaire, given to the 
tempestuous wind which sweeps so 
frequently at certain seasons down 
the valley of the Rhone on to the 
ruffled waters of the lake. Those 
who have visited the stern solitudes 
of the Diablerets, and gazed upon its 
snow-capped splintered peaks, and its 
wild ravines of riven limestone, can at 
once recognise the appropriateness of 
the name, and can understand the 
superstitious awe with which it has 
been for centuries regarded by the 
peasantry. And yet, according to the 
popular tradition, it was not always 
so. Its present savage and stony 
desolation has been the effect, and not 
the cause of its being the chosen home 
of the diablo. Fragrant pastures, 
gay with flowers formerly covered the 
ice-bound slopes at present shrouded 
by the frowning glacier of Sanfleuron. 
The Pas de Cheville, now choked with 
boulders and fragments of shattered 
rock, was in days gone by a smiling 
Alpine valley,where cha/ets nestled,and 
browsing cattle broke the stillness of 
the balmy air with their tinkling bells. 
But during the ages that have passed 
since Vaudai and his ghastly train 
here fixed their home, their accursed 
presence has smitten mountain and 
vale alike with the chill blight of death. 
Nightly around these forlorn cliffs 
innumerable demons love to hold high 
carnival, making the darkness hideous 
with their fiendish cries as they hurl 
the rocks down from the topmost 
heights, rejoicing in the destruction 
that they cause. 

Gruesome are the tales that have 
been told by belated shepherds and 
hunters of what they have seen and 
heard. Suddenly the mountain has 
been lit up as by a blaze of ghastly 
light, and in the blue spectral glare 
unearthly figures have for an instant 
been discerned circling the peaks in 
wild whirling spires. Then, as these 
vanish from the sight, pealsof demoniac 
laughter have issued forth, as if from 
the profoundest depths of some vast 
abyss, shaking the very ground with 
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their hollow reverberation, and making 
the blood of those who heard them to 
eurdle with horror. But whatever 
may be the grounds on which such 
stories rest, certain it is that the area 
of desolation round the Diablerets 
grew wider and wider, until as a 
climax on September 14, 1714, after 
strange grumblings and dull subter- 
ranean noises had for some days pre- 
viously alarmed the inhabitants of 
Anziendaz, a vast fragment of the 
mountain suddenly became detached 
and, rolling down its precipitous sides, 
covered more than one hundred and 
twenty chalets with piles of débris ; and 
buried in the crash some two hundred 
men, women and children, and a large 
number of cattle. A similar catas- 
trophe in 1749, again attended with 
great loss of life and property, heaped 
ruin upon ruin, and by building up 
a barrier across the course of the 
Luzerne formed the lakelet of Der- 
borence, whose cheerless waters hence- 
forth serve as no unfitting mirror for 
the revels of the demons, who hold 
their orgies here every Sabbath night. 

But enough of horrors. Evil spirits 
have their home only in the Diablerets, 
or other of the sterner mountain masses ; 
but everywhere among the hills are to 
be found the gentle fairies who perform 
kind and friendly services to men. In 
the dialect of the country these light 
and airy beings, appearing to mortal 
eyes as female forms of sylph-like 
beauty veiled in white or blue robes of 
gauzy texture, are named /faiés, fatas, 
or fadhas. Coyly they shrink from the 
throng of men, and love to seek the 
secret nooks and quiet hollows of the 
uplands, their plans (small level spaces 
of herbage), their scea (rocks) or their 
tannes (grottoes). Here with heedful 
care they tend the lovely flowers of 
the Alpine pastures, breathing into 
them yet sweeter perfume, and greet- 
ing them, as they open their petals to 
the sun, with many a kiss and gracious 
smile of welcome. Nor are they devoid 
of interest in the joys and sorrows of 
human kind. Over all the events of 


rustic life they keep watch and ward, 
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and more especially are courtships, 
births, and weddings under their 
tutelage and protection. Nay, so far 
at times do they carry their sympathy 
for handsome swains, as to lavish 
their kindly offices upon the objects 
of their preference, and use all the 
witchery of soft seductive glances to 
win a shepherd’s love. The ties thus 
woven, were (for fairies are now no 
more) often of long endurance, and 
unless the intimacy became too close 
and ended in marriage, were fre- 
quently attended by the happiest 
results. But when, as sometimes hap- 
pened, a youth captivated by these 
siren charms, left home and kindred 
to be wedded to a fairy wife, seldom 
did the union of natures so dissimilar 
fail to bring dire evils in its train, for 
fairy humours are full of contrarieties, 
and are as quick to resent fancied 
neglect as to take umbrage at any 
undue assumption of familiarity. 

The fact that tradition represents 
these fays as dark-complexioned, may 
perhaps point to their Eastern origin. 
These slender, dainty beings, with 
brown skin and long black waving 
hair, present an ideal of beauty which 
is not derived from the typical Swiss 
peasant maiden with her firm robust 
figure and pink and white complexion. 
So much is this distinction recognised 
in all the Alpine fairy lore, that very 
dark children are frequently called 
JFayons (that is of fairy origin), and a 
brunette is addressed by her lover, as 
“Ona galeza fata (a pretty ' fay).” 
One of the most graceful of the 
many legends relative to the Vaudois 
fairies is that connected with “ Lu 
scex que pliau(the rock that weeps).” 

Once upon a time, so runs the tale, 
a peasant, who lived upon the moun- 
tain slopes which enclose the upper 
bed of the stream known as the Baie 
de Clarens, not far from the village 
of Brent, had a _ pretty daughter 
whose name was Joliette. Her beauty 
brought her many suitors, but the 
one to whom she gave her heart was 
Albert de Chaulin, the son of a rich 
seigneur of the neighbourhood, who, 
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smitten by her rustic charms, had 
wooed and not in vain. But, as so 
often happens, the course of true love 
did not run smooth. The Baron de 
Chaulin refused to give his consent 
to so unequal a match, and angrily 
bade his son to cease all further inter- 
course with the object of his affec- 
tions. It was all to no purpose. It 
chanced one day, that the two lovers, 
guided by one of the good fairies of 
the district, wandered into the woods 
that surrounds the scea, and in the 
sweet seclusion of its shades forgot in 
each other’s society the very existence 
of the world without. And as they 
sat side by side upon the mossy slope, 
listening to the whisper of the summer 
breeze through the leaves overhead as 
it mingled with the deeper murmur of 
the rushing brook beneath, there fell 
upon their ears the sound as of a 
voice chanting in clear-toned accents, 
soft and low, a refrain which seemed 
the very echo of their thoughts : “‘ Love 
on! Love on! Sweet are the moments 
when two hearts beat as one. Love 
on, for love may fly; yet still love 
on!” 

But suddenly the charm was broken 
by loud exclamations of indignation 
and rage, and the Baron himself was 
seen hastening with angry mien to- 
wards the pair. Furious at his son’s 
disobedience he ordered his attendants 
with loud threats and imprecations to 
seize the lovers and convey them at 
once to the dungeons of the castle. 
Joliette, pale with terror, clung to 
Albert who, drawing his sword, placed 
himself before her crying, ‘“ Death to 
him who dares to touch my betrothed, 
or to harm a hair of her head!” At 
this moment a female voice was heard : 
“Move not, my men,” it said, “for to 
me both the youth and maid are dear ; 
and you, my lord, consent to this mar- 
riage, and debate no longer, for it is 
my will that it be now accemplished.”’ 
“Search the wood,” roared the Baron ; 
“find me this insolent chatterer, and 
hang her to the tallest tree. When 
this rock shall weep, and not before 
shall my son wed the wench!” and he 
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struck the rock with spurred heel. 
Scarcely were the words spoken, when 
a ery of surprise burst from all 
beholders. The rock was dripping, 
pearly drops of water were falling 
like spray from every part. ‘ Look,” 
exclaim the archers in their patois, 
“lu scex pliau! lu scex pliau! (the 
rock weeps).” The Baron was struck 
dumb with astonishment, and seeing 
a little old woman standing before 
him with a smile upon her lips, he 
demanded, “Who are you?” “I 
am,” came the reply, “the fairy of 
the glen. Within the bounds of my 
domain I watch over all true lovers, 
and have taken beneath my special 
guard this, but now, so happy pair. 
I know you, Lord of Chaulin. The 
rock’s hard heart is softer than your 
own ; but you are a man of honour, 
and cannot go back from your own 
plighted words. Prepare the marriage 
feast, for behold the rock, it weeps !”’ 
So spake the fairy, and the Baron saw 
that nothing could be done. He had 
declared that when the rock wept he 
would give his consent, and weep it 
did. Sohe made a virtue of necessity, 
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and within a few days the nuptials of 
Albert and Joliette were celebrated 
with every outward display of mag- 
nificence and joy. And from that day 
to this the rock has never ceased to 
weep, and more especially in the early 
summer do the tear-drops patter down 
in showers, and trickle in little rivulets 
and moss-grown channels edged with 
fern to join the swollen waters of the 
torrent as it brawls below. 

When last I saw it the sward around 
was thickly strewn with sweet narcis- 
sus. Upon the slopes of Cubly and 
the Pleiades the star-like flowers grew 
in snowy clusters, that whitened all 
the meadows and made the air heavy 
with their scent. And at the sight the 
mind wandered away, from dripping 
rocks and northern fairy tales, to 
thoughts of him who in the Grecian 
legend pined away with fruitless gazing 
on his mirrored face ; then to return 
and muse, at such a meeting-point of 
two mythologies, on all that this our 
boasted nineteenth century has lost of 
native poetry and true imaginative 
force. 

GEORGE EpMuUNDSON. 





“AULD ROBIN GRAY.” 


NOTWITHSTANDING the great popu- 
larity of the ballad, the author of 
Auld Robin Gray has always been 
more or less of a shadowy figure. 
There is, however, much that is inter- 
esting recorded of Lady Anne Lind- 
say by the family historians, and still 
more that we can gather from her 
own stray reminiscences, especially her 
Vagrant Scraps, as she calls her viv- 
aciously written domestic chronicles. 
The Lindsays have always been a lite- 
rary race. From Sir David Lindsay, 
the poet, who 

Branded the vices of the age, 

And broke the keys of Rome, 
down even to our own day, there never 
has been a generation which could not 
boast of a Lindsay devoted to litera- 
ture, to science, or to art. James 


Lindsay, the fifth Earl of Balcarres, 
who lived from 1690 to 1768, and who, 
as we shall see, filled the old Fifeshire 
mansion with a family of eleven chil- 
dren after he was sixty, was one of the 
most cultured and accomplished men 


of his age. Like his father, he had, 
not a little to the danger of his own 
head, taken sides with the Jacobites 
in 1715 and had thereby considerably 
embarrassed the family estates. By 
and by he saw it to be to his interest 
to renounce his allegiance to Prince 
Charles Edward, and the best years 
of his life were spent in faithful ser- 
vice under the banner of the Georges. 
Still, the rebel taint clung to him 
firmly. After Dettingen he was re- 
presented to the King as a soldier 
deserving of higher rank, but, “The 
meanness of the man on this occasion 
got the better of the dignity of the 
monarch. He fell into a passion and 
told the minister that he had occasion 
to know before that no person who 
had ever drawn the sword in the 
Stuart cause should ever rise to com- 
mand, and that it was best to tell 


Lord Balearres so at once.” As to the 
latter point he was no doubt right, 
but he might as well have had the 
message conveyed many years before. 
In the circumstances the Earl natur- 
ally became disgusted with the army ; 
and having sold his commission he 
passed to the retirement of the family 
mansion, where, in the company of 
the old collection of books which had, as 
Lady Anne remarked, ‘ made chemists 
and philosophers of all the moths in 
the castle,” he no doubt thought the 
elements of happiness and content- 
ment would be found. 

Earl James, however, very soon dis- 
covered that the old truism which 
declares that it is not good for man 
to be alone had some application to 
his own case. But then he was not 
so young as he had been. He was in 
fact sixty, and what was worse the 
world insisted on saying he was eighty. 
No doubt he had some of the externals 
of a man of rank, and was not without 
a certain nobility of aspect. Never- 
theless, the daughter's graphic picture 
of her parent (a picture probably 
painted for her by others) is not 
such as to lead us to the belief that 
he had ever shone as a squire of 
dames. 


To his large brigadier wig, which hung 
down with three tails, he generally added 
a few curls of his own application, which, 
I suspect, would not have been reckoned 
quite orthodox by the trade. His shoe, 
which resembled nothing so much as a 
little boat with a cabin at the end of it, 
was slashed with his penknife for the 
benefit of giving ease to his honest toes— 
here, there, he slashed it where he chose to 
slash, without an idea that the world or its 
fashions had the smallest right to smile at 
his shoe ; had they smiled, he would have 
smiled too, and probably said: “ Odsfish ! 
I believe it is not like other people’s but as 
to that, look, d’ye see? What matters it 
whether so old a fellow as myself wears a 
shoe or a slipper?” 
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Earl James was to discover pres- 
ently that it mattered a good deal. 
The solitude and the inaction of the 
Fifeshire mansion had already proved 
too much for him. He fell ill, and 
was advised by the family physician 
that the cure lay in the mineral 
waters of Moffat, fifty miles away. 
To Moffat accordingly the old warrior 
went, and in the course of time was 
effectually restored to health,—though 
not by the waters. 

It was all through a certain Miss 
Dalrymple, a daughter of Sir Robert 
Dalrymple of Castleton. Lady Anne 
gives a delightful account, received 
perhaps from the old man himself, of 
the first meeting of her father with 
this charming young lady. Miss Dal- 
rymple was “ Fair, blooming, lively ; 
her beauty and embonpoint delighted 
my dear, lean, majestic father. At 
sixty he began to love with the en- 
thusiasm of twenty-five, but he loved 
in Miss Dalrymple not the woman she 
really was, but the woman he thought 
every female ought to be.” Earl 
James was unfortunately somewhat 
deaf, and Lady Anne hints that a 
good deal which he would have been 
better to know at this time must have 
escaped him : “ He saw with the eyes of 
his heart and listened with the ears 
of his imagination.” The lady it 
seems had every good quality save 
that of feminine gentleness, but per- 
haps if she had added this to her other 
virtues she would not have been found 
heart-whole at the waters of Moffat. 
There is an old song which inquires, 
“What would a young lassie do wi’ 
an auld man?” and Miss Dalrymple, 
still under twenty-two, must have 
asked the question of herself not a 
few times after that meeting at Moffat. 
By the time the old Earl came to pro- 
pose she had evidently quite made up 
her mind on the matter, for she re- 
fused him—fully, frankly, finally, re- 
fused him. It was a terrible blow, 
and Earl James went home to Bal- 
carres, literally as he expected, to die. 
He really became seriously ill; but 
the tire of love still burned warmly, 
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and the obdurate beauty learned pre- 
sently through the family solicitor 
that half of the Balcarres estate had 
been settled upon her. This was too 
much devotion to go unrewarded, and 
so it happened that Earl James rose 
from the sick-bed to take his place at 
the altar. 

It was a happy union, richly blessed 
to all concerned. The old Fifeshire 
mansion again became the cheerful re- 
sidence of a-domestic circle. Little 
feet were heard pattering on the stairs, 
and in a few years the Earl who once 
thought he would die a bachelor was 
writing that his children were becom- 
ing too numerous for his lairdship. 
“T am sorry for it,” he says, “as I 
cannot provide for so many. Ceres 
led me into plenty, Venus has again 
reduced me to poverty. Yet I do not 
complain, for as the poet says, even 
the pains of love are preferable to all 
other pleasures.” The Mohammedans 
reckoned plenty of trees and plenty of 
children the two highest claims to 
paradise, and founding on that, Earl 
James might certainly expect a place 
there for his good works at seventy- 
seven. He did not survive the age 
just mentioned, but passed away 
quietly, surrounded by his children 
and attended by his yet beautiful wife 
still under forty. He had been a 
good soldier, a good husband, a good 
father, and what was more to some, 
a good laird. Many little stories are 
told in illustration of his kindliness of 
heart under a somewhat rough exte- 
rior. One season he had a field of tur- 
nips upon which he prided himself a 
good deal, and walking abroad in the 
early morning he surprised an old 
woman busily employed in filling a 
sack with his favourites. After giving 
her a hearty scolding, to which she re- 
plied only by the silent eloquence of 
repeated curtsies, he was walking 
away when the woman called after 
him: “ Eh, my Lord, the bag’s unco’ 
heavy. Would ye be sae kind as to 
help me on to my back wi’it?”— 
which he did forthwith, when the cul- 
prit decamped with profuse thanks ! 
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Lady Anne has sketched in her own 
lively mnanner the principal members 
of the family circle at the Fife mansion. 
There had long existed a prophecy 
that the first-born of the last descen- 
dant of the house of Balcarres was to 
restore the Stuarts to their hereditary 
rights. It was to be a son, of course ; 
but alas! for the fortune-tellers and 
the gossips, to say nothing of the 
hopes of Prince Charlie, Lady Bal- 
carres presented the old Earl with a 
daughter—absolutely but a daughter ! 
This was the child who was to write 
perhaps the most popular ballad in the 
Scottish language; a fact which the 
father did not live to know, but which 
if he had known would undoubtedly 
have made up to him for the dis- 
appointment he must have felt at 
the delay of the son and _ heir. 
Daughter though it was, we are told 
that he “thanked his young wife as if 
she had conferred on him a boon he 
had no right to expect from her.” 
Lady Balearres seems to have believed 
implicitly in the maxim of spare the 
rod and spoil the child. Little misde- 
meanours she looked upon as crimes, 
and as the family grew the mansion- 
house became a sort of miniature Bas- 
tille ; hardly a closet in the house but 
had its daily culprit, some sobbing and 
repeating refractory verbs, some eat- 
ing bread and water, some preparing 
themselves to be whipped. ‘The little 
lady Anne was the most difficult of 
all to punish : her misdeeds were not 
in general important enough to de- 
mand whipping ; and bread and water 
she regarded as rather an agreeable 
change from the usual dietary. There 
are indications, however, that she did 
not escape the more painful ordeal to 
which her brothers and sisters had ocea- 
sionally to submit. Lady Balcarres, we 
learn, chastised mostly with her own 
“little white hand,” and Lady Anne 
bears testimony that the little white 
hand, soft though it was, could adminis- 
ter no slight species of flagellation. Here 
is an interesting reflection on this 
period of her life, written long after 
she had passed into womanhood :— 
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What a good age is this for children. 
It has even become the fashion to be studi- 
ous of their morals, manners, and amuse- 
ments. It was notso in the days of Noah 
—ah! no. They owe this to Madame de 
Genlis ; others copy her, and so much the 
better. Parents were formerly harsh and 
unjust to their children, and sometimes 
they got bad characters from their rela- 
tions, all for their good, which accompanied 
them through life, depressing them perhaps 
during the half of it. If Tommy was twice 
a bad boy, he was “the worst boy in the 
world ;”’ if George stole tarts and denied it 
from the fear of being whipped he was a 
‘notorious liar and athief.” George feels 
the epithets in his heart’s core for years 
after the tarts are digested. Long live 
Madame de Genlis, if she can make youth 


happier and better without the birch ! 


Lady Anne, like her little brothers 
and sisters, stole tarts too, and with 
charming candour she declares upon 
her honour that tarts have never 
tasted so sweet since ! 

It has been somewhere noted that 
the observance of the Sabbath makes 
a series of grim and perhaps service- 
able pauses in the tenor of Scotch 
boyhood,—days of great stillness and 
solitude for the rebellious mind, when 
in the dearth of books and play and in 
the intervals of studying the Shorter 
Catechism the intellect and senses 
play upon each other. At Balearres 
Sunday was a great day. “ Thou 
shalt do no manner of work ”’ was in 
the case of the children held to mean 
the learning of twelve verses of a 
psalm, walking two miles to church, 
and reading the Bible for the rest of 
the time. The Presbyterian service 
does not seem to have had charms for 
Lady Anne. She speaks of listening 
with smiles to the discords by which 
the congregation assailed the ears, and 
likens the sensations thus produced to 
what might be expected froma congre 
gation of converted Hottentots joining 
in one hymn. But the educational 
tasks of the week-days were much 
harder to bear than the Bible-reading 
and inaction of the Sunday. On one 
occasion a revolt was made, when the 
whole troop of youngsters, after taking 
counsel together, fled to a neighbouring 
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house where they had before been re- 
ceived with kindness. The little 
James had not yet got into breeches, 
and having to be carried most of the 
three miles he considerably retarded 
the progress of the fugitives. The 
juvenile party had not been gone an 
hour when old Robin Gray the shep- 
herd—mark the name !—reported to 
the Countess that, “All the young 
gentlemen and the young ladies, and 
all the dogs are run away, my lady.” 
Pursuit was at once organised, and 
very shortly the culprits were again in 
their closets at the castle, awaiting the 
inevitable punishment. On this occa- 
sion whipping was considered to be 
too good, and each of the little crimi- 
nals was sentenced toa dose of tincture 
of rhubarb, classically just in degrees, 
as the eldest, consequently the most 
guilty, had the last and most offensive 
glass in the bottle. All this shows 
the Countess to have been a disciplin- 
arian of the first order. The old Earl 
was of a more indulgent nature ; and 
although he considered it a point of 
honour to leave the management of 
the children entirely t6 their mother, 
yet at times he would remonstrate. 
“Odstish! madam!” he would say, 
“T will not have it so; you will break 


the spirit of my young troop.’’ That, 
however, would be about the last 


thing to happen to a Lindsay, and all 
these much-chastised and often-inear- 
cerated boys early won military dis- 
tinction, or mede their way honour- 
ably in private life. Moreover they 
surrounded with comfort and kindly 
attention the serene old age of their 
once inflexible little mother, who now 
permitted herself the luxury of being 
gentle. 

Lady Anne Lindsay was but twenty- 
one when Au/d Robin Gray was writ- 
ten. The history of the song is in- 
teresting enough, even curious enough, 
to be worth telling pretty fully. Like 
many of Burns's best efforts it was 
written to supplant a bad song,— 
known by its refrain, “The bride- 
groom grat [7.e., wept] when the sun 
gaed down”’—-which had become as- 
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The rude 
words with their tune first came to 
the ears of Lady Anne through an 
eccentric character named Sophy John- 
stone, who went to Balearres ona visit, 
and found the place so much to her 
liking that she remained for thirteen 


sociated with a good air. 


years. In these days of convention- 
ality it is positively refreshing to read 
of an original type of female such as 
this Sophy appears to have been. Her 
father was what is commonly called 
an odd dog. When Sophy was born 
he resolved to try an experiment with 
her, and this experiment took the form 
of sending her into the world with 
absolutely no education of any kind. 
The result of the experiment could 
hardly be called successful. She 
taught herself to read, and prevailed 
on the butler to give her lessons in 
writing, but her other accomplishments 
were more varied than elegant. Na- 
ture to the last seems to have hesi- 
tated whether to make her a man or a 
woman. Lady Anne tells us that her 
tastes led her to hunt with her broth- 
ers, to wrestle with the stable-boys, 
and to saw wood with the carpenter. 
“She worked well in iron, could shoe 
a horse quicker than the blacksmith, 
made excellent trunks, played well on 
the fiddle, sung a man’s song in a bass 
voice, and was by many people sus- 
pected of being a man.” Sir Walter 
Scott knew her well, and speaks of her 
“ jockey coat, masculine stride, strong 
voice, and occasionally round oath.” 
He relates an instance of her rudeness. 
His sister was visiting at a friend’s 
house, and met Sophy Johnstone there. 
She happened to move her feet into 
the space which the masculine Sophy 
considered peculiarly her own, where- 
upon the gentle Anne Scott was 
startled with a kick on the shins, and 
the inquiry, “* What is the lassie wab- 
stering [weaving] there at?” She 


must have had some likeable qualities, 
however, since she secured the friend- 
ship not only of the Balcarres family, 
but also of Mrs. Cockburn, author of 
The Flowers of the Forest, and one of 
remarkable women in the 


the most 
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Scottish society of last century. Dur- 
ing her later years she developed into 
a wretched miser, and any one who 
went to visit her was met with an 
outstretched palm and the demand, 
“ What have ye brought?” 

It is curious to think that but for 
this eccentric creature the world might 
never have had Awld Robin Gray, the 
queen of all Scotch ballads, and, as 
Scott has it, “A real pastoral worth 
all the dialogues which Corydon and 
Phillis have had together since the 
days of Theocritus downwards.” Lady 
Anne became quite enraptured with 
the old melody sung by the harsh- 
voiced Sophy, but the rude words were 
a stumbling-block, and she began to 
think of replacing them by a new 
song. Writing to Sir Walter Scott 
many years afterwards (in 1823) she 
says :— 


I longed to sing old Sophy’s air to 
different words, to give to its plaintive 
tones some little history of virtuous dis- 
tress in humble life, such as might suit it. 
While attempting to effect this in my closet, 
I called to my little sister, now Lady 
Hardwicke, who was the only person near 
me,—“I have been writing a ballad, my 
dear. Iam oppressing my heroine with 
many misfortunes. I have already sent 
her Jamie to sea, and broken her father’s 
arm, and made her mother fall sick, and 
given her auld Robin Gray for her lover; 
but I wish to load her with a fifth sorrow 
within the four lines, poor thing! Help 
me to one.” “Steal the cow, sister Anne,” 
said the little Elizabeth. The cow was 
immediately lifted and the song com- 
pleted. 


The ballad almost immediately got 
into circulation, but without the name 
of the author. Like the -Baroness 
Nairne, Lady Anne shrunk from lit- 
erary fame, and for more than fifty 
years, during which time there had 
been many speculations, some of them 
wild enough, regarding the history and 
authorship of Au/d Robin Gray, she 
carefully remained silent. “I was 
pleased in secret,” she writes to Scott, 
“with the approbation the ballad met 
with, but such was my dread of being 
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suspected of writing anything, per- 
ceiving the shyness it created in those 
who could write nothing, that I care- 
fully kept my own secret.” Some of 
the controversialists recognised the 
song as a modern production, while 
others stoutly maintained that it was 
of the sixteenth century, some even 
suggesting that it was the work of 
the ill-starred David Rizzio! So keen 
became the discussion that a reward of 
twenty guineas was offered to any one 
who would definitely settle the ques- 
tion of the authorship. The Society 
of Antiquaries took the matter up, 
and deputed their secretary, Mr. 
Jerningham, to wait on Lady Anne 
and examine her closely on the sub- 
ject. Lady Anne not unnaturally re- 
sented this impertinence, and over- 
whelmed the unlucky secretary in a 
reply which more than anything else 
shows the great popularity which the 
song had even then attained. 


The ballad in question [said Lady 
Anne] has, in my opinion, met with atten- 
tion beyond its deserts. It set off with 
having a very fine tune set to it by a 
doctor of music; was sung by youth and 
beauty for five years or more; had a 
romance composed from it by a man of 
eminence ; was the subject of a play, of an 
opera, of a pantomime ; was sung by the 
united armies in America, acted by Punch, 
and afterwards danced by dogs in the 
street, but—never more honoured than by 
the present investigation ! 


It was not until the year 1823 that 
Lady Anne made open avowal of her 
authorship, when she furnished Sir 
Walter Scott with all the particulars 
of Auld Robin’s conception and _his- 
tory, in a long letter which the author 
of Waverley printed as « contribution 
to the Bannatyne Club. Long before 
this, however, she had been identified 
in private circles. Lady Anne herself 
tells that happening to sing the song 
one day at Dalkeith House, with more 
feeling perhaps than belonged to a 
common ballad, Lady Frances Scott 
smiled and fixing her eyes on the 
singer said, “ You wrote this song 
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yourself.” The blush which followed 
at once revealed the culprit. ‘ Per- 
haps,” said Lady Anne, “I blushed 
the more, being then very young, from 
the recollection of the coarse words 
from which I had borrowed the tune, 
and was afraid of the raillery which 
might have taken place if it had been 
discovered I had ever heard such 
words.” On this occasion, by the way, 
Lady Anne seems to have met with 
some curious criticisms on the song. 
The Laird of Dalzell, for instance, 
said privately to her, ‘‘ My dear, the 
the next time you sing that song, try 
to change the words a little bit, and 
instead of singing, Zo mak’ the crown 
a pound, my Jamie gaed to sea, say, To 
make it twenty merks, for a Scottish 
pound is but twenty pence, and Jamie 
was not such a fool as to leave Jenny 
and go to sea to lessen his gear. It is 
that line,” whispered the Laird, “ that 
tells me the song was written by some 
bonnie lassie that didna ken the value 
of the Scots money so well as an auld 
writer in the town of Edinburgh would 
have kent it. There was a writer 
in the town of Edinburgh, however, 
who dissented altogether from old 
Dalzell’s opinion.” ‘ A crown,” said 
Sir Walter Scott, “is no denomination 
of Scottish money, and therefore the 
pound to which it is to be augmented 
is not a Scottish pound. If it were 
objected to this exposition that it is 
unnatural that Jamie should speak of 
any other denomination of coin than 
the Scotch, f would produce you a 
dozen old papers to prove that the 
coast of Fife in ancient times carried 
on a great trade with Holland and 
other countries, and of course French 
crowns and pounds sterling were cur- 
rent denominations among them.” 
Sir Walter argues the point at con- 
siderable length, but surely prosaic 
matters of this kind need not enter 
into the consideration of.a work of 
fancy like Auld Robin Gray. The 
author admitted that there was 
“something ” in the old Laird’s objec- 
tions, but she never corrected the 
alleged error by changing the pound, 
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which has always passed current in its 
present state. 

Various readings of Auld Robin Gray 
were sanctioned by Lady Anne herself, 
and the multiplication of texts has 
proved rather annoying. One import- 
ant variation attracted the notice of 
Sir Walter Scott. The fifth verse ori- 
ginally read,— 


My heart it said nay, and I looked for 
Jamie back, 

But hard blew the winds, and his ship was 
a wrack, 

His ship was a wrack—why didna Jamie 
dee, 

Or why am I spared to ery Wae’s me? 


In the copy which Lady Anne sent to 
Scott the third line here appeared as, 
* The ship it was a wreck, why didna 
Jeanie dee?” Of course the keen eye 
of the master at once detected the 
change. 


I am not quite sure, [wrote Sir Walter,] 
whether in their mutual distress the wish 
that Jamie had not survived, beloved as he 
was, is not more deeply pathetic than that 
which she utters for her own death. Be- 
sides, Jamie’s death is immediately con- 
nected with the shipwreck, and her own 
more remotely so,—“It had been better 
for either of us to have died, than to be 
as we are now”—I speak all this under 
great correction, because when one’s 
mind and ear become accustomed to a 
reading, as mine to this one, it frequently 
happens that one is impatient even of the 
substitution of something decidedly better 
in its place. 


To this gentle remonstrance Lady Anne 
made the following reply. 


Your query is a very natural one. 
When I wrote it first it was, Why didna 
Jamie dee?—“ Would he not have been 
happier dead than seeing my wretchedness 
and feeling his own?” But the pens of 
others have changed this to their own 
fancy, and I suppose my young transcriber 
has put the word Jeanie instead of Jamie 
in the copy you got. I feel the justness of 
your criticism, and from the first meant it 
to be as you recommend It. 


The author of Zhe Lives of the Lindsays 
prints what he calls the genuine text 
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along with a curious French version by 
Florian. This text is not quite identical 
with the version in popular use; and 
as Lord Lindsay admits that he has 
‘“‘taken the liberty” of making it up 
“from the different authentic copies,” 
in his possession it can only be genuine 
in a restricted sense. He gives, how- 
ever, at the same time the most im- 
portant of the various readings of the 
ballad, so that it is in the power of 
every one to arrange the text to his 
- own liking. Auld Robin Gray, in any 
of its forms, has been fortunate in the 
admiration of the world, and unfortun- 
ate only in the abuse of Pinkerton. 
Ritson praised it warmly, and he was 
not as a rule given to praising any- 
thing that had its birth in Scotland. 
“The elegant and accomplished author- 
ess,” says he, “has in this beautiful 
production, to all that tenderness and 
simplicity for which the Scottish song 
has been so much celebrated, united a 
delicacy of expression which it never 
before attained.” Something of the 
popularity of the ballad is no doubt 
due to its tune. This is not the old air 
which Sophy Johnstone was wont to 
give out in stentorian tones at Balcar- 
res, but a much finer melody, the com- 
position of the Rev. William Leeves, 
of Wrington in Somersetshire. 

Many years after Auld Robin Gray 
was written Lady Anne composed a 
second part, or continuation. This she 
explained, she did to please her mother, 
who wished the world to know “how 
that unfortunate business of Jeanie 
and Jamie ended.” The unfortunate 
business had much better been left as 
it stood. The continuation of the story 
was a failure, admitted to be a failure 
even by the author herself. In the 
sequel Auld Robin is made to die and 
young Jamie to marry the widow, 
which undoubtedly destroys the fine 
conception of the original story, the 
charm of which lies in the plaintive 
wail of Jeanie, whose life has been 
blighted from a desire to save her 
parents from starvation. Still, there 
are some pretty touches, such as in the 
verse describing Auld Robin’s watch- 


fulness of Jeanie after learning her 
secret : 


Nae questions he spier’d her concerning 
her health, 

He looked at her often, but aye ’twas by 
stealth, 

Till his heart it grew great, and sighing he 
feign’d 

To gang to the door to see if it rain’d. 


Scott disliked the continuation as a 
whole, because it takes away Robin 
Gray’s honest fame, and quite injures 
the simplicity of the original tale where 
all are rendered miserable by no evil 
passions or culpable conduct on any 
side, but by a source of distress arising 
out of the best and most amiable feel- 
ings of all parties. 

While her brothers were searching 
for -wealth or fame in foreign lands 
Lady Anne resided with a sister in 
London, where she came in contact 
with many of the wits and statesmen 
of the day. Men of distinction and 
wealth had sought her hand in vain ; 
she remained heart whole until captured 
late in life by Mr. Barnard, a son of the 
Bishop of Limerick. Barnard, who 
was clever though not wealthy, was 
appointed Colonial Secretary under 
Lord Macartney, and the newly-wedded 
pair set out for the Cape of Good Hope, 
which for them did not belie its name. 
Lady Anne seems to have spent a gay 
time at the Cape, giving balls and 
parties, and doing what she could “To 
reconcile the Dutch to the sight of their 
masters by the attraction of tiddles and 
French horns.” In her own house she 
amused herself with a variety of pet 
animals. There was a buck, so at- 
tached to her that it would have slept 
at her feet had not Mr. Barnard ob- 
jected. She had a pair of secretary 
birds which never ate standing, but 
regularly sat down to dinner ; a sea-calf 
which had been induced to live by its 
mouth being -filled with milk every 
time it opened its jaws to bewail its 
forlorn condition; a penguin which 
divided its time between a pond and 
the drawing room; and two jackals 
which used to race round the fortifica 
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tions followed by all the dogs of the 
colony. Lady Anne had no children 
herself, and as she found that large 
families were objects of pride with the 
Dutch, she disarmed the pity extended 
to her by taking credit for three or 
four boys in England. Some of her 
adventures are amusing enough. She 
organised an expedition to the top of 
Table Mount, herself being the only 
lady of the party. She donned for the 
occasion a portion of Mr. Barnard’s 
attire, which, of course, provoked some 
banter between them as to her “ wear- 
ing the breeks.” She reached the top 
first, attributing her agility as much 
to the lightness of her heart as to the 
lightness of her heels, and she led the 
party in God Save the King! on the 
summit. Lady Anne’s journals give 
some curious revelations of the state 
of the colony at this time. A nobleman 
called at the Cape on his way to India 
to assume the office of Governor- 
General, but the Dutchman’s house 
where he was accommodated was so 
infested with bugs that His Excellency 
was obliged to beseech Lady Anne to 
have mercy on him, and she put him 
up in a back parlour, opening on the 
yard where dwelt her aforementioned 
ts. 

When the Cape was restored to the 
Dutch in 1802, Lady Anne returned 
to England. Six years later Mr. Bar- 
nard died, and she went to reside with 
her sister, Lady Margaret, in London. 
The years that remained to her she 
devoted mainly to compiling materials 
for a continuation of the //istory of the 
Lindsays. To the end she was as cheer- 
full as any “light Lindsay ’’ could well 


be. “ When alone,” she says, “I am 
not five-and-twenty ; I can entertain 
myself witha succession of inventions, 
which would be more effective if they 
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were fewer. I forget that I am sixty- 
eight, and if by chance I see myself in 
the glass, looking very abominable, 
I do not care.” Her stores of anecdote 


seem to have been peculiarly rich. As 
P ) 


a specimen of her piquant manner of 
relating a story, take this of her grand- 
father, Earl Colin, one of the hand- 
somest men of his day, who had begun 
his matrimonal career by captivating a 
Dutch lady, cousin to William of 
Orange. Lord Balearres is on his way 
to France and stops in Holland that he 
may pay a visit to the relations of the 
first Lady Balcarres. 


He appeared before them with that 
mitigated mildness of well-bred sorrow, 
which, after a lapse of fifteen or twenty 
years, and two or three wives in the in- 
terim, was not supposed to be very lively. 
They were all grown old, but the cireum- 
stances attending the whole remaining 
fresh in their minds from having less to 
think of than he had, they presumed he 
would have a melancholy pleasure in look- 
ing at the picture of his first wife. He 
replied that her picture was unnecessary to 
recall features he never could forget—there 
she was! (looking at a painting well ap- 
pointed as to frame, and honourably 
stationed over the chimney-piece) her 
manner—her air ! The honest rrow smiled : 
it was one of the four seasons ! 


Lady Anne Barnard passed away in 
1825 with vigour of intellect unim- 
paired, and her delightful conversation 
enlivened to the close by the proverbial 
cheerfulness of her race. She left no 
proof of her genius which could be 
placed on an equality with Auld Robin 
Gray. She wrote other poetical pieces, 
but none of them ever became popular ; 
and she goes down to fame simply as 
the author of a single song. 


J. Curnpert Happen. 
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ARMAND'’S 


I. 


Unti.theageof twenty-one, Armand 
Ulrich submitted to the controlling in- 
fluences around him,—somewhat grace- 
lessly, be it admitted. He sat out his 
uncle’s long dinners, and _ solaced 
himself by sketching on the cloth 
between the courses, He showed a dis- 
contented face at his mother’s weekly 
receptions in a big Parisian hotel, and 
all the while his heart was out upon 
the country roads and among the 
pleasant fields, where the children 
played ander poplars and dabbled on 
the brim of reedy streams. At twenty- 
one, however, he regarded himself as a 
free man, and threw up a situation 
worth £50,000 a year or thereabouts. 
From this we may infer that he was 
« lad full of bright hopes and fair 
dreams. 

He was the only son of a French- 
woman of noble birth and of the junior 
partner of a wealthy Alsatian banking- 
house. His taste for strolling and 
camping out of doors, sketch-book in 
hand and pipe in mouth, was partly an 
inherited taste, with the difference that 
transmission had strengthened instead 
of having weakened the heritage. In 
earlier days Ulrich junior had not 
shown an undivided spirit of devotion 
to commercial interests; he had, on 
the contrary, permitted himself the 
treasonable luxury of gazing abroad 
upon many objects not connected with 
the business of the firm. Amateur 
theatricals had engaged his affections 
in youth ; five-act tragedies, in alexan- 
drines as long as the acts, had proved 
him fickle, and operatic music had sent 
him fairly distraught. He aspired to 
excel in all the arts, and as a fact was 
successful in none. 


When congratulated upon his 
brother’s versatility, Ulrich senior 


would contemptuously retort that the 
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fellow was able to do everything 
except attend to his business. As a 
result, he was held in light esteem at 
the bank, and the meanest client would 
have regarded himself insulted if 
passed for consultation to this accom- 
plished but incompetent representative 
of the firm. However agreeable his 
tastes may have rendered him in 
society, it cannot be denied that they 
were of a nature to diminish his 
commercial authority. Humanity 
wisely draws the line at a sonneteer- 
ing banker, and looks upon the ill-as- 
sorted marriage of account and sketch- 
book with a natural distrust. 

This state of things broke the 
banker’s heart. He had a reverence 
for the firm of Ulrich Brothers, and if 
he considered himself specially gifted 
for anything, it was for the judicious 
management of its affairs. Thus he 
lived and died a misappreciated and 
misunderstood person. To him it was 
a grievous injustice that he should be 
treated as a man of no account, 
because of a few irregular and purely 
decorative accomplishments. His heart 
might be led astray, he argued, but 
his head was untampered with, and 
that, after all, is the sole organ 
essential to the matter of bonds and 
shares. A man may be a wise head 
of a family and an honest husband, 
and not for that unacquainted with 
lighter loves. Such trifles are but 
gossiping pauses in the serious com- 
motions and preoccupations of life, 
But no amount of argument, however 
logical, could blind him or others to 
the fact that commercially he was a 
dead failure, because a few ill-regulated 
impulses had occasionally led him into 
idle converse with two or three of the 
disreputable Nine; and mindful of 
this, he solemnly exhorted his son 
Armand to fix his thoughts upon the 
bank, and not let himself be led 
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astray like his misguided father by 
illusive talents and disastrous tastes. 
Armand Ulrich was a merry young 
fellow, who cared not a button for all 
the privileges of wealth, and looked 
upon an office stool with loathing. He 
only wanted the free air, his pencil, 
and a comfortable pipe of tobacco,— 
and there he was, as he described 
himself, the happiest animal in France. 
Before his easel he could be serious 
enough, but in his uncle’s office he felt 
an irresistible inclination to burst into 
profane song, and make rash mention 
of such places of perdition as the Red 
Mill and the Shepherd Follies,—follies 
perfectly the reverse of pastoral. He 
was not in the least depraved, but he 
took his pleasure where he found it, 
and made the most of it. A handsome 
youngster, whom the traditional felt 
hat and velvet jacket of art became a 
trifle too well. At least he wore this 
raiment somewhat ostentatiously, and 
winked a conscious eye at the maids 
of earth. With such solid advantages 
as a bright audacious glance, a winning 
smile, and a well-turned figure, he 
was not backward in his demands 
upon their admiration, and it must be 
confessed, that men in all times have 
proved destructive with less material. 
But he was an amiable rogue, not 
consciously built for evil, and he 
cheated the women not a whit more 
than they cheated him. He knew he 
was playing a game, and was fair 
enough to remember that there is 
honour among thieves. For the rest, 
he was fond of every sort of wayside 
stoppages, paid his bill ungrudgingly, 
in whatever coin demanded, like a 
gentleman, and clinked glasses cor- 
dially with artists, strollers, and such 
like vagabonds. The _  frock-coated 
individual alone inspired him with 
repugnance, and he held the trammels 
of respectability in horror. Whether 
nature or his art were responsible for 
a certain loose and merry generosity 
of spirit, I cannot say; but I am of 
opinion that, had his mind run to 
bank-books instead of paints, though 
his work might be of indifferent 
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quality, he might have proved himself 
of sounder and more sordid disposi- 
tion. 

Even the brightest nature finds a 
shadow somewhere upon the shine, 
and the shade that dimmed the sun 
for Armand was his mother’s want of 
faith in his artistic capacities. He 
loved his mother fondly, and took 
refuge from her wounding scepticism 
in his conviction that women, by 
nature and training, are unfitted to 
comprehend or pronounce upon the 
niceties of art. They may be perfect 
in all things else, but they have not 
the artistic sense, and cannot desery 
true talent until they have been taught 
todoso, It has ever been the destiny 
of great men to be under-valued upon 
the domestic hearth, and ’tis a wise 
law of Nature to keep them evenly 
balanced, and set a limit to their 
inclination to assume airs. Thinking 
thus, he shook off the chill of un- 
appreciated talent, and warmed himself 
back into the pleasant confidence that 
was the lad’s best baggage upon the 
road of life. For a moment an up- 
braiding word, a cold comment upon 
dear lips, might check his enthusiasm 
and cloud his mirthful glance, but a 
whistled bar of song, a smart stroke 
of pencil or brush, a glimpse of his 
becoming velvet jacket in a mirror, 
were enough to send hope blithely 
through his veins, and speed him 
carolling on the way to fame. 

It chanced one morning that he was 
interrupted at his easel by a letter 
from that domestic unbeliever who 
cast the sole blot upon his artist’s 
sunshine. There was a certain hazi- 
ness in Armand’s relations with art. 
He worked briskly enough at intervals, 
but he was naturally an idler. The 
attitude he preferred was that of 
uneager waiter upon inspiration, and 
he had a notion that the longer he 
waited, provided the intervals of rest 
were comfortably subject to distrac- 
tion, the better the inspiration was 
likely to be. He had neither philoso- 


phy nor moral qualifications to fit him 
for the jog-trot of daily work. So 
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that no interruption ever put him out, 
and no intruder ever found him other 
than unaffectedly glad to be intruded 
upon. Such a youth would of course 
attack his letters in the same spirit 
of hearty welcome as he fell upon his 
friends. 

But as he sat and read, his bright 
face clouded, and his lips screwed and 
twisted themselves into a variety of 
grimaces. He had a thousand gestures 
and expressions at the service of his 
flying moods, and before he had come 
to the end of his mother’s letter, not 
one but had been summoned upon 
duty. The letter ran thus: 


My Dear Son,—It will, I hope, inspire 
you with a little common sense to learn 
that your cousin Bernard Francillon has 
just arrived from Vienna to take your 
place at the bank. I have had a long in- 
terview with your uncle, who makes no 
secret of his intentions, should you persist 
in wasting your youth and prospects in 
this extravagant fashion. And I cannot 
blame him, for his indulgence and patience 
have much exceeded my expectations. 
This absurd caprice of yours has lasted too 
long. You are no longer a boy, Armand, 
but a young man of twenty-three, and you 
have no right to behave like a silly child, 
who aspires to fly, instead of contentedly 
riding along in the solid family coach pro- 
vided for him. If I had any confidence in 
your talent I might, as you do, build my 
hopes upon your future fame, and console 
myself for present disappointment in the 
faith that your sacrifice is not in vain. 
But even a mother cannot be so foolish as 
to believe that her son is going to turn out 
a Raphael because he has donned a velvet 
coat and bought a box of paints. Some 
natural talent and cultivation will help 
any young man to become a fair amateur, 
perhaps even a tenth-rate artist ; but for 
such it is hardly worth while to wreck all 
worldly prospects. Take your father as 
an example. He did all things fairly well ; 
he drew, painted, sang, composed, and 
wrote. What was the end of it? Failure 
all round. He had not the esteem of his 
commercial colleagues, while the artists, in 
whose society he delighted, indulged his 
tastes as those of an accomplished banker 
whose patronage might be useful to them. 
While he was wrecked upon versatility, 
vou intend to throw away your life upon 
a single illusion. Whose will be the gain ? 

Your whim has lasted two years, and 








you cannot be blind to the little you have 
done in that time. You have not had any 
suecess to justify further eng eee 
Then take your courage in both hands ; 
assure yourself that it is wiser to be a good 
man of business than a bad artist ; lock up 
your studio and come back to your proper 
place. If you do so at once, Bernard will 
have less chance of walking in your shoes. 
He is much too often at Marly, and seems 
to admire Marguerite ; but I do not think 
a girl like Marguerite could possibly care 
for such a perfumed fop. 

When you feel the itch for vagabondage 
and sketch-book, you can be off into the 
country, and it need never be known 
that your holidays are passed in any but 
the most correct fashion. As for your 
uncle, he will not endure paint-boxes or 
pencils about him. He is still bitter upon 
the remembrance of your father’s sins in 
office hours. I am told he used to draw 
caricatures on the blotting-pads, and write 
verses on the fly-leaves of the account- 
books, He was much too frivolous for a 
banker, and I fear you have inherited his 
light and unbusiness-like manners. But 
be reasonable now, and come at once to 
your affectionate mother, 

Sorte ULRICH. 


Poor Armand! The mention of 
Raphael in connection with the velvet 
coat and paint-box was a sore wound, 
It whipped the susceptible blood into 
his cheeks, for though sweet-tempered, 
a sneer was what he could not equably 
endure. Surely his mother might 
have found a tenderer way to say 
unpleasant things, if the performance 
of this duty can ever be necessary ! 
And bitter to him was the assumption 
that his choice was a caprice without 
future or justification. Having swal- 
lowed his pill with a wry face, he was 
still in the middle of a subsequent fit 
of indigestion, when the door opened, 
and a young man in a linen blouse 
cried gaily: “‘ It’s a case of the early 
bird on his matutinal round,” 

‘*Come in, since the worm is fool 
enough to be abroad. You may make 
a meal of him, my friend, and welcome, 
but a poor one, for he’s at this moment 
the sorriest worm alive.” 

The young man shot into the room, 
inelegantly performed a step of the 
Red Mill to a couple of bars of un- 
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melodious song of a like diabolical 
suggestion, and seated himself on the 
arm of a chair, twisting both legs 
over and round the other arm and 
back. In this grotesque attitude, he 
languidly surveyed his friend, and 
said, sentimentally: “I have had a 
letter from her this morning. She 
relents, my friend, in long and flowery 
phrases, with much eloquence spent 
upon the harshness of destiny and the 
cruelty of parents. Where would 
happy lovers be, Armand, if there 
were no destiny to rail against and 
no parents to arrange unhappy mar- 
riages }”’ 

‘Nowhere, I suppose. Doubtless 
the parents have the interests of the 
future lover in view when they choose 
the unsympathetic husband, and every- 
thing is for the best. I congratulate 
you. For the moment, I am empty- 
handed, and filled with a sense of the 
meanness of all things; so I am in a 
position to give you my undivided 
attention,” said Armand dejectedly. 

“What's thist I come to you, to 
pour the history of my woes and 
joys into a sympathetic bosom, and 
if you had just buried all your near 
relatives you could not look more 
dismal.” 

‘*T should probably feel less dismal, 
had I done so. But it is a serious 
matter when your art is scoffed at, 
and you are told that you imagine 
yourself a Raphael because you wear 
a velvet coat and handle a brush.” 

“En effet, that is a much more 
serious matter,” Maurice admitted, 
and at once assumed an appropriate 
air of concern. 

Armand glanced ruefully at his 
coat sleeve, and began to take off the 
garment of obloquy with great delib- 
erateness, 

“Spare thyself, my poor Armand, 
even if others spare thee not. Knowest 
thou not that the coat is more than 
half the man? <A palette and a vel- 
vet coat have ever been wedded, and 
why this needless divorce t” 

“T will get a blouse like yours, 
Maurice, and wear it,” said Armand, 
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with an air of gloomy resignation be- 
fitting the occasion. 

“ And who has reduced you to these 
moral straits, and to what deity is the 
coat a holocaust?” 

For answer Armand held out his 
mother’s letter, which the young man 
took, and read attentively, with an 
expression of lugubrious gravity. He 
lifted a solemn glance upon Armand, 
and shook his head like a_ sage. 

“Your mother is not a flattering 
correspondent, I admit. It is clear, 
she expected you to justify your im- 


moral choice by an _ extraordinary 
start. She does not define her expec- 
tations. "Tis a way with women. 


But I take it for granted that she 
esteemed it your duty to cut out 
Meissonnier, or by a judicious com- 
bination of Puvis de Chavannes and 
Carolus Duran, show yourself in 
colours of a capsizing originality, and 
finally go to wreck upon a tempest of 
your own making. For there is 
nothing in life more unreasonable than 
a mother. But go to her to-morrow, 
and tell her you have doffed the 
obnoxious coat, and intend to live and 
die in the workman’s modest blouse.” 

“T am not going,” Armand pro- 
tested, sullenly. “I have made my 
choice, and I can’t be badgered and 
worried any more about it.” 

As behoves a poor devil living from 
hand to mouth upon the problematical 
sale of his pictures, Maurice Brodeau 
had a tremendous respect for all that 
wealth implies, and like the rest of 
the world, regarded Armand’s renun- 
ciation of it as a transient caprice that 
by this time ought to be on the wing. 
He expressed himself with a good deal 
of sound sense, and thereby evoked a 
burst of wrathful indignation. 

* Money! Money! Ah, how I hate 
the word, hate still more the look of 
the thing! I have watched them at 
the bank shovelling gold, solid gold 
pieces till my heart went sick. Where’s 
the good of it? It fills the prisons, 
takes all life and brightness out of hu- 
manity, builds us iron safes, and turns 
us into sordid-minded knaves. Where's 
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the crime that can’t be traced toits want? 
and where’s the single ounce of happi- 
ness it brings? We are dull with it, 
envious without it, and yet it is only 
the uncorrupted poor who really enjoy 
themselves and who are really gener- 
ous. The rich man counts where the 
poor man spends, and which of the 
two is the wiser? In God’s name, let 
us knock down the brazen idol, 
and proclaim, without fear of being 
laughed at, that there are worthier 
and pleasanter objects in life, and 
that it is better to watch the fair as- 
pects of earth than to jostle and strive 
with each other in its mean pursuit. 
My very name is distasteful to me, 
because it represents money. It is 
a pass-word across the entire world, 
at which all men bow respectfully. 
And yet, I vow, I would sooner wander 
through the squalor and wretchedness 
of Saint-Ouen, any day, than find 
myself in the neighbourhood of the 
Rue de Grenelle. There may be other 
houses in that long street, but for 
me it simply means the bank. So 
I feel upon sight of my mother’s 
hotel. Her idle and overfed servants 
irritate me. Everything about her 
brings the air of the bank about my 
nostrils, and I only escape it here, 
where, thank God, I have not got a 
single expensive object. I smoke 
cheap cigarettes, which my poorest 
friends can buy. I drink beer, and 
sit on common chairs. Well, these 
are my luxuries, and I take pride in 
the fact that there is very little gold 
about me. I can sign a cheque for 
a friend in need, whenever he asks 
me, and that’s all the pleasure I care 
to extract from the legacy of my 
name. For the rest, I would forget 
that I have sixpence more than is 
necessary for independence.” 

A youth of such moral perversity 
was not to be driven down the cotton- 
spinner’s path, you see, and Maurice, 
with the tact and discretion of his race, 
forebore further argument, and con- 
tented himself with a silent shrug. 

But Madame Ulrich was not so 
discreet. She was a woman of deter- 
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mination, moreover, and knew some- 
thing of her son’s temperament. If 
in her strife with what Armand 
gloriously called his mistress she had 
been worsted, as was shown by the 
boy’s sulky silence, she could enlist in 
her service a weapon of whose terrible 
power she had nodoubt. A man may 
sulk in the presence of his mother, but 
unless he has betaken himself to the 
woods in the mood of a Timon, he can- 
not sulk in the presence of a beautiful 
young woman, who comes to him upon 
sweet cousinly intent. 

At least Armand could not, and he 
had too much sense to make an effort 
to do so. On the whole, he was rather 
proud of his weakness as an inflam- 
mable and soft-hearted youth. He 
saw the fair vision, behind his mother’s 
larger proportions, for the first time 
in his studio, and made a capitulating 
grimace for the benefit of his friend, 
who was staring at the biggest heiress 
of Europe with all his might, amazed 
to find her such a simple-looking and 
inexpensively arrayed young creature. 
Maurice had perhaps an_ indistinct 
notion that the daughters of million- 
aires traversed life somewhat over- 
weighted by the magnificence of their 
dress, bonneted as no ordinary girl 
could be, and habited accordingly. 

“One sees thousands of women 
dressed like her,” he thought to him- 
self, after a quick appraising glance 
at her gown and hat. “A hundred 
francs, I believe, would cover the 
cost. But there is this about a Jady,” 
he added, as an after reflection, while 
his eyes eagerly followed her move- 
ments and gestures, the flow of her 
garments and the lines of her neck 
and back ; “simplicity is her crown. 
There is no use for the other sort to 
try it; they can’t succeed, and we 
know them. If Armand does not 
follow that girl to bank or battle, he’s 
an unmannerly ass.” 

It was not in Armand to meet un- 
smilingly the arch glance of a smiling 
girl, even if there were not beauty in 
her to prick his senses and hold him 
thrilled. Forgetful of the unwelcome 








fact that she was worth more than her 
weight in solid gold, he melted at the 
sound of her voice, and his foolish 
heart went out to her upon the touch 
of her gloved fingers. Not as a lover 
certainly, for was she not the desired 
of all unmarried Europe? There was 
not a titled or monied bride-hunter 
upon the face of the civilised world 
with whom he had not heard her name 
coupled, while he was ignorant of the 
fact that the great man, her father, 
had destined him to complete her, until 
he bolted in pursuit of fortune on his 
own account. 

It flattered him to see that she had 
captivated his friend, too, not con- 
temptuous of the prospect of exciting 
a little envy in the breast of that 
individual ; and he shot him a look of 
radiant gratitude when he saw him 
bent upon engaging the attention of 
Madame Ulrich, who was nothing loth 
to be so caught. She smiled sadly, as 
Maurice chattered on in high praise of 
her son’s genius, and quoted the opinion 
of their common master in evidence of 
his own discernment, From time to 
time she cast a hopeful eye upon the 
cousins, and mentally thanked Mar- 
guerite for her delicate tact and rare 
wisdom. 

Not a word of comment or surprise 
upon the bareness of the studio or the 
shabbiness of the single-cushioned chair 
upon which she sat ; no allusion to his 
sacrifice, or wonder at it. The charm- 
ing girl seemed to take it for granted 
that a lad of talent should find the 
atmosphere of commerce irksome, and 
gallantly admitted that such a choice 
would have been hers, had she been 
born a boy. To wander about the 
world with a knapsack, and eat in dear 
little cheap inns with rough peasants ; 
to wear a silk kerchief and no collar, 
and have plenty of pockets filled with 
cord and penknives, and matches, and 
tobaceo, and pencils, and pocket-books ; 
to sleep under the stars, and bear a 
wetting bravely,—this is the sort of 
thing she vowed she would have en- 
joyed, did petticoats and sex and other 
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contrarieties not form an impedi- 
ment. 

Such pretty babble might not be 
intended to play into her elders’ hands, 
Madame Ulrich perhaps thought, but 
it was very wise play for that sus- 
ceptible organ, a young man’s heart, 
whether conscious or not. And that 
once gained, one need never despair of 
the reversal of all his idols for love. 

When they left the studio, Armand 
stood looking after them, with his 
hands in his pockets, under his linen 
blouse, plunged in profound meditation, 
the nature of which he revealed soon 
to his friend. 

“ And to think there goes the biggest 
prey male rascal ever sighed for, 
Maurice. What title do you imagine 
will buy her? Prince or duke, for 
marquis is surely below the mark. 
Think of it, my friend. There is 
hardly a wish of hers that money can- 
not gratify, unless it be a throne or a 
cottage. And the throne itself is 
easier come by for such as she than 
the cottage. What an existence! 
What a dismal future! What lassi- 
tude! What hunger, by and by, for 
dry bread and cheese and common 
pewter! A more nauseous destiny 
must it be, that of the richest woman 
in the world than even that of the 
richest man. At least a man can 
smoke a clay pipe, and take to drink, 
or the road to the devil in any other 
way. But what is there left a woman 
whose wedding trousseau will contain 
pocket - handkerchiefs that cost a 
hundred pounds apiece? My aunt 
Mrs. Francillon’s handkerchiefs cost 
that. Mighty powers ! what an awful 
way these charming and futile young 
creatures are brought up! And you 
see for yourself, this girl is no mere 
fashionable fool. She, too, would have 
sacrificed the title and the handker- 
chiefs, if it were not for the restrictions 
with which she has been hedged from 
birth. Let us bless our stars, Maurice. 
that we were not born girls, and 
equally bless our stars that girls are 
born for us.” 











- 
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Mapame Uxnricu and her niece came 
again to the studio. They came very 
often. Armand began by counting 
the days between their visits, and 
ended in such a state of lyrical madness 
that Romeo was sobriety itself along- 
side of him. In anticipation of the 
sequel, Maurice supported the trial of 
his morning, midday, and evening con- 
fidences with a patience deserving the 
envy of angels. And not a thought of 
commiseration had the raving young 
madman for him,and only sometimes 
remembered, at the top of his laudatory 
bent, to break off with courteous regret 
for the unoccupied state of his friend’s 
heart. 

“IT wish to God you were married to 
her,” said Maurice one day, and Ar- 
mand naturally trusted the prayer 
would be heard at no distant period. 

It was the hour of Marguerite’s 
visit. To see the charming girl seated 
in the shabby arm-chair he had bought 
at a sale in the Hétel Drouot, so per- 
fectly at home, and so naively pleased 
with little inexpensive surprises, such 
as a bunch of flowers in a common jar, 
an improvised tea made over their daily 
spirit-lamp, much the worse for con- 
stant use ; to see her so vividly inter- 
ested in the everyday life of a couple 
of Bohemians, the cost of their market- 
ings, their bargains and the varieties 
of their meals, their cheap amusements, 
unspoiled by dress-suit or crush hat, 
and’ eager over that chapter of their 
distractions that may safely be re- 
counted toa well-bred maiden. Armand 
had never known any pleasure in his 
life so full of freshness and untainted 
delight. Bitterly then did he regret 
that there should be episodes upon 
which a veil must be dropped. These, 
[ suppose, are regrets common to most 
honest young fellows for the first time 
in love. He would have liked to be 
able to tell her everything, not even 
omitting his sins, as she sat there, and 
listened to him with an air so divinely 
confiding and credulous. He had a wild 
notion that he might be purified from 
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past follies, and not a few dark scenes 
he dared not remember in her presence, 
if he might kneel and drop his humbled 
head in her lap, and feel the touch of 
her white hands as a benediction and 
an absolution upon his forehead. He 
was full of all sorts of romantic and 
sentimental ideas about her, little 
dreaming that the clock of fate was so 
close upon the midnight chimes of hope, 
and that the curtain was so soon to 
drop upon this pleasant pastoral played 
to city sounds. 

One day his mother came alone. One 
glance took in the blank disappoint- 
ment of his expression and all its mean- 
ing. She scrutinised him sharply, and 
found the ground well prepared for the 
words of wisdom she had come to sow. 
She spoke of Marguerite, and the 
troubled youth drank in the sound of 
her voice with avidity. Did he love 
his cousin? How could he tell? He 
knew nothing but that he lived upon 
her presence ; that the thought of her 
filled the studio in her absence ; that he 
dwelt incessantly upon the memory of 
her words and looks and gestures. 
This he supposed was love, only he 
wished the word were fresher. It was 
applied to the feeling inspired by or- 
dinary girls, whereas she was above 
humanity, and he was quite ready to 
die for one kiss of her lips. 

When the blank verse subsided, 
Madame Ulrich bespoke the common- 
place adventure of marriage, and made 
mention of two serious rivals, an 
English marquis and his cousin Ber- 
nard Francillon. The mention of the 
marquis he endured, and sighed ; but 
his cousin’s name stung his blood like 
a venomous bite, he could not tell why. 
His brain was on fire, and he sat with 
his head in his hands in great per- 
plexity. 

It was the hour of solemn choice ; 
the renunciation of his liberty and 
pleasant vagabondage, or the hugging 
in private for evermore of a sweet 
dream that would make a symphonious 
accompaniment to his march upon the 
road of life. Could the flavour of his 
love survive the vulgarity of wealth, 
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of newspaper-paragraphs, wedding-pres- 
ents, insincere congratulations, a 
honeymoon enjoyed under the stare of 
the gazing multitude, the dust of social 
receptions, dinners, and all the ugly 
routine he had flown from? On the 
other hand, could he ask a daintily 
reared girl, like his cousin, to tramp 
the country roads and fields with him, 
to wander comfortless from wayside 
inn to hamlet, and back to an ill- 
furnished studio, at the mercy of the 
seasons and with no other luxuries 
than kisses, which for him, he imagined, 
would ever hold the rapture and for- 
getfulness of the first one? The choice 
meant the clipping of his own wings 
and perhaps moral death, for her ulti- 
mate misery, or the tempered love- 
liness of a dream preserved and sub- 
stantial bliss rejected. 

He could not make up his mind that 
day, and sent his mother away without 
an answer. Maurice Brodeau was not 
informed of his dilemma. It was mat- 
ter too delicate in this stage for dis- 
cussion. But the night brought him 
no nearer to decision, and standing 
before his easel, making believe to be 
engaged upon a sketch he had lately 
taken at Fontainebleau, he held serious 
debate within himself whether he 
ought to consult his friend or not. 

In his studio up stairs, Maurice was 
loitering near the window in an idle 
mood, and saw a quiet brougham stop 
in front of their house in the Avenue 
Victor Hugo. He watched the slow 
descent of an old man dressed in a 
shabby frock-coat, untidily cravated, 
who leaned heavily upon athick-headed 
cane. The old gentleman surveyed the 
green gate on which were nailed the 
visiting-cards of the two artists, and 
jerked up a sharp pugnacious chin. 

«Our ancient uncle, the respectable 
and mighty banker, of a surety,” 
laughed Maurice, on fire for the ex- 
planation of the riddle. 

The head of the firm of Ulrich pushed 
open the gate, sniffed the air of the 
damp courtyard, and solemnly mounted 
the wooden stairs, making a kind of 
judicial thud with his heavy stick. 
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“The jackanapes!” he muttered, 
for the benefit of a tame cat. “It is 
a miracle how these young fools escape 
typhoid fever, living in such places.” 

Maurice cautiously peeped over the 
banisters, and saw the old gentleman 
turn the handle of Armand’s door 
without troubling to knock. “Good 
Lord,” thought the watcher, “it is 
fortunate friend Armand has broken 
with that little devil Yvette, or the 
old bear might have had the chance of 
putting a fine spoke in his wheel with 
cousin Marguerite.” 

Armand in his linen blouse was 
standing in frent of his easel, with his 
back to the door. He was certainly 
working, but his mind was not so 
fixed upon his labour but that he had 
more than an odd thought for his 
cousin. Pretty phrases, gestures, and 
expressions of hers kept running 
through his thoughts, as an under 
melody sometimes runs through a 
piece of music, unaggressively but 
soothingly claiming the ear. They 
brought her presence about him, to 
cheer him in the midst of his solemn 
preoccupations upon their mutual des- 
tiny. While his reason said no, and 
he regarded himself as a fine fellow 
for listening to reason at such a 
moment, her lips curved and smiled 
and bent to his in imagination’s first 
spontaneous kiss. And then he told 
himself pretty emphatically that he 
was growing too sentimental, and that 
it behoves a man to take his pleasure 
and his pains heartily and bravely, and 
not go abroad whimpering for the 
moon. Just when he had made up 
his mind to shoulder his moral baggage 
and, whistling merrily, face the solitary 
roads, he was made to jump and fall 
back into perplexity by a crusty well- 
known voice. 

“* Well, young man ! So this is where 
you waste your time.” 

Armand swung round in great alarm, 
and reddened painfully. 

“You look astounded, and no won- 
der. ’Tis an honour I don’t often pay 
Ouf, man! 
Your father 


young idiots like you. 
Look at his dirty jacket. 
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was a rock of sense in comparison. 
At least, he did not get himself up 
like a baker’s boy, and go roystering 
in company with a band of worthless 
rascals.” 

“TI presume, uncle, you have come 
here for something else besides the 
pleasure of abusing my father to me.” 

“There he is now, off in a rage. 
Can't you keep cool for five minutes, 
you hot-headed young knave? What 
concern is it of mine if you choose to 
die in the workhouse? But there's 
your mother. It frets her, and I 
esteem your mother, young sir.” 

Armand lifted his brows discon- 
tentedly. He held his tongue, for 
there was nothing to be said, as he had 
long ago beaten the weary ground of 
protest and explanation. 

“The rascal says nothing, thinks 
himself a great fellow, ve no doubt. 
The Almighty made nothing more con- 
trary and mischievous than boys. They 
have you by the ears when you want 
to sit comfortably by your fireside. 
Finds he’s got a heart too, I hear, 
Mayhap that will sober him, though 
I'm doubtful.” 

Armand stared, and _ changed 
colour like a girl. He eyed his uncle 
apprehensively, and began to fiddle 
with his brushes. “I—I don’t under- 
stand you, sir,” he said, tentatively. 

“Yes, you do, but you think it well 
to play discretion with me. I’m the 
girl’s father, and there’s no knowing 
how I may take it, eh, you young 
villain?” 

The old man pulled his nephew's 
ear, and laughed in a low chuckling 
way peculiar to crusty old gentlemen. 

“Has my mother spoken to you 
about,—about—?” 

“Suppose she hasn't, eh? 
then?” 

“T am completely in the dark,” Ar- 
mand gasped. “ How could you guess 
such a thing, uncle ?”’ 

“Suppose I haven’t guessed it either, 
eh? What then ?”’ 

Armand’s look was clearly an inter- 
rogation, almost a prayer. He blinked 
his lids at the vivid flash of conjecture, 


What 
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and shook his head dejectedly against 
it. ‘“ You can’t mean—no, it cannot 
be that 4 

The old man waggled a very saga- 
cious head. 

“ Marguerite !”’ shouted the as- 
tounded youth, and there was a feeling 
of suffocation about his throat. 

“ Suppose one foolish young person 
liked to believe she had a partner in 





her folly, eh, young man? What 
then?” 

“« My cousin, too!” 

“And if it were so, eh? What 


then?” 

**Good God! uncle, why do you 
come and tell me this?” The dazed 
lad began to walk about distractedly, 
and was not quite sure that it was not 
the room that was walking about 
instead of his own legs. 

“TI think we may burn the sticks 
and daubs and brushes now, eh, young 
man?” laughed the old man, waggling 
his stick instead of his head in the 
direction of Armand’s easel, and giving 
a contented vent to his peculiarchuckle. 
*“ Burn the baker’s blouse, and dress 
yourself like a Christian. When you 
are used to the novelty of a coat and 
a decent dinner you may come down 
to Marly and see that giddy-pated girl 
of mine. But a week of steady work 
at the bank first, and mind, no paint- 
boxes or dirty daubers about the place. 
If I catch sight of any long-haired 
fellow smelling of paint I'll call the 
police.” 

Armand gazed regretfully round his 
little studio. He picked out each 
familiar object with a sudden sense of 
separation and a wish to bear them 
ever with him in that long farewell 
glance. But the sadness was a pleas- 
ant sadness,’ for was not happy love 
the beacon that lured him forth, and 
when the heart is young what lamp 
shines so radiantly and invites so win- 
ningly? Still, it was a sacrifice, though 
beyond lay the prospect of a lover's 
meeting, in which the thought of 
stuff so common as gold would lie 
buried in the first pressure of a girl’s 
lips. 
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“You are not decided, I dare say?” 
sneered his uncle. 

Armand met his eyes unflinchingly, 
and held out his hand. “A man who 
is worth the name can’t regret love 
and happiness. For Marguerite’s sake 
I will do my best in the new life you 
offer, and I thank you, uncle, for the 
gift.” 

* That young fop from Vienna will 
feel mighty crest-fallen,”’ was the re- 
flection of the head of the Ulrich 
Bank, as he hobbled down stairs. He 
disliked the elegant Bernard, and 
was himself glad to have back his 
favourite nephew, though the means 
he had employed to secure that 
result might not be of unimpeachable 
honesty. 

The banker’s departure was the 
signal for Maurice on the look-out 
up stairs. He bounded down the 


stairs, three steps at a time, and shot 
in upon the meditative youth. Armand 
glanced up, and smiled luminously. 
capitulated, 


“The besieged has 
Maurice.” 

“Sol should think. For some time 
back you have worn the air of a man 
on the road to bondage.” 

Brodeau had never for an instant 
doubted that this would be the end 
of it. He mildly approved the con- 
ventional conclusion, though not with- 
out private regrets of his own. 

“ A girl’s eyes have done it,” sighed 
Armand, sentimentally. 

“ Of course, of course, the old temp- 
tation. But she would have inveigled 
Anthony out of his hermitage. A 
sorry time you'll have of it, I foresee, 
though I honestly congratulate you. 
It is a thing we must come to sooner 
or later, and the escapades of youth 
have their natural end, like all things 
else. Only lovers believe in eternity, 
until they have realised the fragility 
of love itself. It was absurd to 
imagine you could go on flouting for- 
tune for ever, and living in a shanty 
like this, with a palace ready for you 
on the other side of the river. But 
there is consolation for me in the 
thought that you will give me a big 
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order in commemoration of your mar- 
riage, eh, old man?” 

When it came to parting the young 
men wrung hands with a sense of 
more than ordinary separation. For 
two years had they shared fair and 
foul weather, and camped together 
out of doors and under this shabby 
roof, upon which one was now about 
to turn his back. The days of merry 
vagabondage were at an end for 
Armand, and his face was now towards 
civilisation and respectable responsi- 
bilities. He might revisit this scene 
of pleasant Bohemia, and find things 
unchanged, but the old spirit would 
not be with him, and the zest of old 
enjoyments would be his no more. 

“Many a merry tramp we've had 
together, Armand,” said Maurice, and 
he felt an odd sensation about his 
throat while his eyelids pricked queerly. 
“ We've got drunk together on devilish 
bad wine, and pledged ourselves 
eternally to many a worthless jade. 
We've smoked a pipe we neither of us 
shall forget, and walked beneath the 
midnight stars in many a curious 
place. And now we part, you for 
gilded halls and wedding chimes, I to 
seek a new comrade, and make a fresh 
start across the beaten track of 
Bohemia.” * 

Maurice crammed his knuckles 
furiously into his eyes. His eloquence 
had mounted to his head, and flung 
him impetuously into his friend’s arms, 
with tears streaming down his cheeks. 
“ You'll come back again, won’t you, 
Armand?” 

“Come back? Yes,” Armand re- 
plied sadly ; “but I shall feel some- 
thing like Marius among the ruins of 
Carthage.” 

“T'll keep your velvet jacket, and 
when you are tired of grandeur and 
lords and dukes, you can drop in here 
and put it on, and smoke a comfort- 
able pipe in your old arm-chair.” 

Maurice went straightway to the 
nearest café, and spent a dismal even- 
ing, consuming bock after bock, until 
he felt sufficiently stupefied to face 
his solitary studio, where he shed 
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furtive tears in contemplation of all 
his friend’s property made over to him 
as an artist’s legacy. 

Though brimming over with happi- 
ness and excitement, Armand himself 
was not quite free of regret for the 
relinquished velvet jacket and brushes 
and boxes, as he made his farewell to 
wandering by a journey on the top of 
an omnibus from the Etoile to the 
Rue de Grenelle, and solaced himself 
with a cheap cigarette. 

For one long week did he work duti- 
fully at the bank, inspected books 
with his uncle, and repressed an in- 
clination to yawn over the dreary dis- 
cussion of shares and bonds and funds, 
of vast European projects and policies 
in jeopardy, and he felt the while a 
smart of homesickness for the little 
studio in the Avenue Victor Hugo. 
In the evening he dined with his 
mother, and found consolation for the 
irksomeness of etiquette in the excel- 
lence of the fare. He thought of 
Marguerite incessantly, and spoke of 
her whenever he could, but he did not 
forget Maurice or the cooking-stove, 
on which their dinners in the olden 
days had so often come to grief. He 
might sip Burgundy now, yet he 
relished not the less the memory of 
the big draughts of beer which he and 
Maurice had found so delicious. 


III. 


Bur all these pinings and idle regrets 
were silenced, and gave place to rap- 
turous content the first afternoon on 
which he walked up the long avenue 
of his uncle’s country-house at Marly. 
The week of trial was at an end, and 
he was now to claim his reward from 


dear lips. Everything under the sun 
seemed to him perfect, and even banks 
had their own charm, discernible to 
the happy eye. There was a beauty 
in gold he had hitherto failed to 
perceive, and crusty old gentlemen 
were the appropriate guardians of 
lovely nymphs. In such a mood, there 
is melody in all things, and warmth 
lies even in frosted starlight. Nothing 
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but the sweetness of life is felt: its 
turbidness and accidents, its disappoint- 
ments, pains and stumbles, lie peace- 
fully forgotten in the well of memory ; 
and we wish somebody could have 
told us in some past trouble that the 
future contained for us a moment so 
good as this. 

“ Mademoiselle is in the garden,” 
a servant informed him, and led the 
way through halls and salons, down 
steps running from the long window 
into a shaded green paradise. And 
then he heard a fresh voice that he 
seemed not to have heard for so long, 
and on hearing it only was his heart 
made aware how much he had missed 
it during the past age of privation. 

* Ah, my cousin Armand !” 

There was a young man dawdling 
at her feet in an attitude that sent 
the red blood to Armand’s forehead, 
This was Bernard Francillon, his other 
and less sympathetic cousin. The 
young man jumped up, and measured 
him in astare of insolent interrogation, 
and Marguerite, with a look of divine 
self-consciousness and a lovely blush, 
said, very softly: “So, Armand, you 
have let yourself be tamed, and you 
have actually forsaken your delightful 
den, I hear. How could you, my 
cousin? The cooking-stove, the fish- 
ing-rod, the easel, blouse, and velvet 
jacket,—all abandoned for the less 
interesting resources of our every-day 
existence !” 

Her eyes and voice were full of 
arch protest, and her smile went to 
the troubled lad’s head, more captivat- 
ing than wine. “It was for your 
sake, Marguerite,” he answered, 
timidly, in tones dropped to an 
unquiet murmur. 

‘Permit me, cousin, to retire for 
the moment,” said Bernard, turning 
his back deliberately upon his discon- 
certed relative. 

What was it in their exchanged 
looks, in their clasped hands, in 
Bernard’s unconscious air of fond 
proprietorship, in Marguerite’s half 
droop towards him of shy surrender, 
that carried to Armand the conviction 
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of fatal error? He watched his rival 
departing, and turned a blank face 
upon the radiant girl, whose delicious 
smile had all the eloquence and trouble 
of maiden’s relinquished freedom. 
She met his white empty gaze with a 
glance more full and frank than the 
one she had just lifted so tenderly to 
Bernard Francillon. “1 don’t under- 
stand you, Armand. Why for my 
sake?” 

“Tt was your father’s error. He 
thought you loved me, and I, heaven 
help me! till now I thought so too,” 
he breathed, in a despairing undertone, 
not able to remove his eyes from her 
surprised and delicately concerned 
face. 

“ Poor Armand! I am very sorry,” 
was all she said, but the way in which 
she held her hand out to him was a 
mute admission of his miserable 
error. He lifted the little hand to his 
lips, and turned from her in silence. 

The sun that had shone so brightly 
a moment ago was blotted from the 
earth, and the music of the birds was 
harsh discordance, as he wandered 
among the evening shadows of the 
woods, All things jarred upon his 
nerves, until night dropped a veil upon 
the horrible nakedness of his sorrow. 
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He felt he wore it upon his face for all 
eyes to see, and he thanked the dark- 
ness, as it sped over the starry 
heavens. Beyond the beautiful valley, 
where the river flowed, the spires and 
domes and bridges of Paris showed 
through the reddish glimmer of sunset 
as through a dusty light. Soon there 
would be noise and laughter upon the 
crowded boulevards, and a flow of 
carriages making for the theatres 
through the flaunting gas-flames ; and 
happy lovers in defiant file would be 
driving towards the Bois. How often 
had he and Maurice watched them 
on foot, as they smoked their evening 
cigarette, and sighed or laughed as 
might be their mood. Would he ever 
have the heart to laugh at lovers 
again, or laugh at anything, he 
wondered drearily! And there was 
no one here to remind him that sorrow, 
like joy, is evanescent, and that all 
wounds are cured. Tout lasse, tout 
casse, tout passe,—even pain and broken 
hearts. 

Here silence was almost palpable to 
the touch, like the darkness of Nature 
dropping into sleep. He turned his 
back upon Paris, and faced the dim 
country. 

Hannan Lyncu. 
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THE RUINS OF BAALBEK, 


THE streets and houses of the city 
of Beyrout are still hushed in silence, 
as we step forth into the sharp night 
air from the Hotel Bellevue for the 
head-quarters of the Beyrout and 
Damascus Diligence Company. The 
moon is full, and its pale glimmer 
enhances the almost unearthly stillness 
of the scene. A quivering streak of 
silver from its broken reflection lights 
up at intervals the dark blue waters 
of St. George’s Bay, which elsewhere 
are buried in sombre shadow. Before 
us rise the mountains of Lebanon, 
their snow-capped summits towering 
ghostly in the subdued and hazy light. 
The occasional bark of a pariah dog, 
the shuffling tread of a slippered foot, 
or the shrill shriek of the watch- 
man’s whistle, are the only sounds 
besides our own which break upon the 
silence of the slumbering city. Only 
when we reach our destination are 
there any signs whatever of watchful 
activity. There, by the champing of 
bits and the rattle of harness; by the 
little knots of lazy natives who are 
hanging listlessly about in the faint 
hope of baksheesh ; by the hugeungainly 
apparition in the middle of the court- 
yard, painted yellow and adorned with 
a cumbersome hood, like a _ four- 
wheeled monster with a night-cap 
on; by the few fussy officials on 
the steps of the office, still yawning 
and only half awake; by the dozen 
forms in European costume, the men 
with great coats muffled up to the chin, 
the women with veils and closely 
folded cloaks; by these and other 
outward tokens we can tell that the 
diligence for Damascus is about to 
start. 

We climb up into our places on the 
banquette, followed by the driver and 
the guard, a couple of burly broad- 
shouldered with weather-worn 


meh, 


faces and with white kufiyehs on their 
heads. 

The driver skilfully takes in hand 
the six splendid Arab horses, three 
abreast, who are chafing impatiently 
to start; the iron gates of the yard 
are flung wide open; and, while the 
guard awakes unearthly echoes from 
his brazen horn through the silent 
night, we dash triumphantly through 
the gates, swing round to the right 
into the Place des Canons, and speed 
on our way towards Damascus punc- 
tually to the minute, as our watches 
are pointing to four o'clock in the 
morning. 

The first faint streaks of early dawn 
are beginning to break in front of us 
to the east as we slowly wind our way 
up the zig-zag road into the heart of 
the mountain district ; and the driver 
of the diligence, having his horses 
well in hand, now begins to look 
around him, taking stock of the pas- 
sengers whom he has in charge. A 
broad, good-humoured smile  over- 
spreads his sunburnt face as he turns 
to us, and says by way of introduc- 
tion, “ Yankee Doodle?” His Eng- 
lish vocabulary is extremely limited, 
but though a Syrian native, he is able 
to converse a little in the language of 
France. We explain to him therefore 
that we are not American, but English 
travellers ; and with another merry 
twinkle he immediately responds in 
the only other English sentence at his 
command ; “ Good morning, have you 
used Pears’ soap?” 

At Jemhur, half way up the moun- 
tain-side, we halt to change horses at the 
end of our first stage ; and as daylight 
has by this time thoroughly lighted 
up the scene, we are able to enjoy the 
marvellous prospect of the maritime 
plain which we have just left behind 
us, 
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As we remount to our places after 
our brief review, we notice that now 
we have three mules as_ wheelers, 
while three horses are still in front 
as leaders. We ask our friend the 
driver the meaning of this, and he 
answers with characteristic brevity and 
force, “Horses for speed, mules for 
steadiness.” At each successive stage 
of our onward way the same arrange- 
ment recurs ; and we can vouch by a 
very practical experience for the use 
and wisdom of this order of things. 
As a general rule everything goes on 
so smoothly that one fails to see the 
need of the mules; and one fancies 
that if they were replaced by horses 
progress might be more rapid and 
satisfactory. But upon one occasion 
when we were driving to Damascus, 
all the travellers on the diligence had 
excellent cause to thank the mules 
for their escape from danger. We had 
climbed the Lebanon Pass, and de- 
scended on the other side into the 
broad and fertile plain which separates 
the two parallel ranges of Lebanon 
and anti-Lebanon. We were spinning 
along in gallant style at the rate of 
about twelve miles an hour when, 
suddenly, an iron rivet came out from 
the bit of the off-side horse in front. 
In an instant the bit had fallen out of 
his mouth, the blinkers came off, and 
the high-spirited animal rose up on his 
hind legs and then came down again, 
with his teeth firmly fixed in the cheek 
of the middle horse beside him. Be- 
fore one had scarcely had time to realise 
that anything unusual had occurred, 
the three horses were wildly plunging 
about, and, in the expressive language 
of the driver himself, had commenced 
“ Eating one another up.” The harness 
became hopelessly entangled ; straps, 
traces, and tackling strained and snap- 
ped ; the diligence swerved from side 
to side ; and for a moment it appeared 
inevitable that we must go over the 
precipice. In that critical state of 
affairs the mules came to the rescue 
and saved us all from our imminent 
peril. Directly the horses commenced 
their pranks the three mules planted 
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their fore-feet firmly in front and their 
hind-feet slanting backwards, and, 
though the horses more than once 
lunged out savagely at them, kick- 
ing them in a desperate fashion, 
nothing in the world would induce 
them to move until the driver 
and guard had descended from the 
coach and succeeded in reducing the 
horses to order. This they did most 
effectually by plunging boldly in 
amongst them, and dealing blows into 
their faces with their brawny fists, as 
if they were fighting men. They then 
produced out of their pockets sundry 
pieces of string, with which they 
proceeded in the calmest fashion to tie 
up the broken harness. Fortunately 
the next stage was comparatively near 
at hand, and we managed to reach it 
without further accident. 

At Shtaura, on the plain between 
the mountain ranges, travellers who 
are intending to visit Baalbek leave 
the Damascus coach. It is wise, if 
possible, to engage beforehand, either 
by letter or telegram, a carriage to 
take you on to the ruins. Otherwise 
you may find yourself left in the lurch, 
and either compelled to remain a night 
at Shtaura (where there is indeed one 
of the best hotels in Syria, called, 
doubtless out of compliment to Eng- 
land, the Hétel Victoria) or else to 
put up with a wretched ramshackle 
conveyance, with broken springs, jib- 
bing, half-starved horses, and an utter- 
ly incompetent Arab driver. Even if 
you have taken the precaution to 
secure your carriage beforehand, you 
must carefully examine the conveyance 
they bring you before you start on 
your way, for the best are but very 
second-rate articles and the owners are 
exorbitant and unprincipled rascals. 
The price usually asked for the return 
journey between Shtaura and Baalbek 
is 115 franes for a carriage to hold 
four persons ; and the driver expects 
a baksheesh besides. If you are making 
a mere visit to Baalbek in the ordi- 
nary routine of sight-seeing you will 
probably spend but one whole day 
there. That is to say, you will 
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arrive about sunset on the day of 
your leaving Beyrout, devote the whole 
of the next day to the ruins, and 
leave about suvrise on the third 
day on your return journey to 
Shtaura, so as to catch the diligence 
for Damascus or for Beyrout, accord- 
ing to your plans. In this case you 
must see that the carriage and horses 
which you have engaged remain at 
Baalbek as long as you do; for, 
unless you are careful about the mat- 
ter, you are in danger of finding your- 
self defrauded, the carriage having 
been taken back to Shtaura for a 
fresh fare, notwithstanding the con- 
tract which has been made with you. 
It is perhaps hardly necessary to ob- 
serve that in such a case you would 
practically have no legal remedy what- 
ever ; for any appeal to Turkish law- 
courts would be so much waste of time 
and money. Therefore in this, as in 
all other matters of travel in Syria, 
you must be your own guardian, and 
keep a watchful eye on your convey- 
ance, horses, and driver. 

The road from Shtaura to Baalbek 
is, on the whole, good, though now 
and then one finds one’s self uncomfort- 
ably jolted. The distance is some- 
what over twenty miles through an 
almost perfectly level and easy dis- 
trict. Notwithstanding this, the drives 
usually occupy from four and a half to 
five hours. The first half of the way 
lies along the eastern base of the 
Lebanon range, past the large Moslem 
village of Mu’allaka, which is the seat 
of a kaimakam, or district-governor, 
and which joins the still larger Chris- 
tian village of Zahleh, lying out of 
sight of the road to the left, and run- 
ning up into a cleft of the mountain. 
For those who prefer to make the jour- 
ney on horseback, an alternative road 
from Beyrout to Baalbek leads over a 
lovely portion of the Lebanon, passing 
directly through Zahleh itself. This 
route occupies three days, with halts 
for the night at Bukfeiya and at Zah- 
leh, at both which places there are 
tolerably decent hotels. The path, 


though somewhat steep in places, is 
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nowhere difficult; and the glorious 
mountain views, the delightful atmos- 
phere, and the romantic solitudes 
render this alternative route exceed- 
ingly enjoyable for those who are 
accustomed to the saddle. 

About an hour after leaving Mu’al- 
laka we pass on our left hand Kerak 
Nuh, a village nestling on the moun- 
tain side, and claiming to derive its 
name from the patriarch Noah, whose 
tomb is even shown to the confiding 
traveller. To judge from the dimen- 
sions of this tomb Noah must in- 
deed have lived at a time when “ there 
were giants upon the earth,” and 
moreover he must have belonged to 
the race himself, for the grave in 
which he is said to have been interred 
measures no less than two hundred 
and ten feet in length ! 

Across the valley, at the foot of 
Anti-Lebanon, is Neby Shit, where 
native tradition locates the burial 
place of Seth ; and further up in the 
mountains, towards Damascus, stands 
Kabr Habil, or the tomb of Abel; 
so that the whole of this district 
abounds in legendary records con- 
necting it with the earliest ages of 
humanity. 

At Temnin, a mile or two beyond 
Kerak Nuh, we reach the half-way 
house between Shtaura and Baalbek, 
and while we halt for a few minutes 
to breathe our horses we may, with 
the aid of good field-glasses, take our 
first view of the ruins towards which 
we are journeying, and which lie away 
in the distance to the north-east on 
the further side of the plain. 

This plain, which we now proceed to 
cross, is familiar to classical students 
under the name of Coele-Syria, a title 
derived from the Greek word kétAos, 
“hollow,” because it stretches as a 
hollow cleft between the mountain 
ranges. There is little doubt that this 
Greek appellation was merely the trans- 
lation of its native name; and that 
anciently, as at the present day, it 
was known in Syria as Beka’a, the 
Arabic for “a cleft.” Here then 
have we not the clue to the name of 
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Baalbek itself, the origin of which 
has so strangely puzzled all Syrian 
authorities! It is well known that 
the Phewnicians of old were in the 
habit of erecting shrines and temples 
to Baal, each of which was regarded as 
a centre of worship for the whole 
district around the place where it was 
built. This place was then called by 
the name of the district, with the pre- 
fix “ Baal” before it. Thus we read 
in the Bible of Baal-Hermon, Baal- 
Peor, Baal-Hazor, Baal-Zephon, and 
other similar names. The mightiest 
and most important of all these temples 
was that which was erected in the plain 
of the Beka’a, and which caused its 
site to be knownas Bual-Beka'a. The 
tinal syllable dropped out of this name, 
in all probability in the course of its 
progress through the Greek literature, 
there being no Ain (E) in the Greek 
vocabulary. Thus we are left with its 
modern form, aalbek. I am aware 
that one objection may be urged 
against this theory ; for the & in 
Baalbek is the Arabic Aaph, whereas 
that in Beka’a is the guttural Koph. 
But innumerable instances might be 
cited in which the guttural letter of 
a name has become transformed in 
the course of time into the corre- 
sponding soft letter; though it is, I 
believe, doubtful whether examples of 
the converse mutation are to be found. 
We may, therefore, I think, assume 
that the correct explanation of the 
origin of the word Baalbek is that 
which is also the most simple, and that 
we have here the true solution of that 
which has so curiously exercised the 
minds of philological inquirers. 

We have said that the region of the 
Beka’a was that which was selected by 
the Pheenicians for the erection of 
their principal and most splendid 
shrine. And the reason for this is ap- 
parent. The very names of the places 
already mentioned,—Kabr Habil, Neby 
Shit, and Kerak Nuh—show that the 
whole of the district surrounding the 
Beka’a was the home and sanctuary 
of their most sacred associations. It 
would seem therefore that the Pheeni- 
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cians must have held the antediluvian 
patriarchs in as true a _ reverence 
as did the Israelites themselves, or, 
in other words, that they must have 
traced their descent from the same 
common ancestry. Furthermore, this 
common ancestry apparently ended 
with Noah; for there are no traces 
of any of the descendants of Shem 
to be found in the names of places 
in this locality. The Pheenicians were 
a portion of that horde of Hamutic 
tribes which, about the twenty-fourth 
century B.c., had been expelled from 
their homes on the Persian Gulf 
by the invasion of the Japhetic 
Aryans, and had swept down upon 
that country bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean, which received in consequence 
the generic name of Canaan. This 
historical fact we know from other 
sources as well as the Bible; but 
though secular records inform us of 
the three great divisions of humanity 
into the Semitic, Hamitic, and Japh- 
etic races, they are altogether silent 
upon the common origin of the three. 
And here, with regard to two at any 
rate of these races, we have a _prac- 
tical confirmation of the truth of 
Holy Scripture when we find the 
Hamitic race of Pheenicians revering 
the memory of Abel, Seth, and Noah, 
patriarchs also venerated by the Semitic 
Israelites. Having thus cleared away 
the difficulties surrounding the origin 
of the name of Bualbek, let us turn 
to the ruins themselves. 

On the outskirts of the modern vil- 
lage our attention is arrested by the 
quarries whence the stones of Baalbek 
were hewn, and which lie on the right 
hand of the road from Shtaura. In 
the midst of these quarries there lies 
one stone, hewn and fashioned with 
exquisite accuracy, almost severed 
from the solid rock, and apparently 
waiting to be carried away to its des- 
tined place in the walls of the great 
Pheenician temple of Baal. There it 
has remained in silent grandeur for 
upwards probably of three thousand 
years, suggesting to the thoughtful 
observer many interesting and curious 
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reflections. How long was that stone in 
process of excavation and fashioning ? 
How many human hands were em- 
ployed upon the work? What imple- 
ments were used for the gigantic toil ? 
How was it to have been removed 
from the quarry to its appointed place 4 
How raised to its position when once 
carried there? Why, after all the 
labour which had been bestowed upon 
it, was it left at last in the quarries? 
Could we discover the answer to this 
last question, we should probably learn 
of some great crisis in the world’s his- 
tory, some mighty incursion, some de- 
cisive battle, some irrevocable over- 
throw of a powerful nation. For it is 
evident that the work was abandoned 
suddenly, while yet remaining in an 
incomplete condition ; and there is no 
explanation so feasible or probable as 
that of conquest by a foreign foe. 

But how shall we exhibit to the or- 
divary reader the marvellous propor- 
tions of this colossal stone? Roughly 
speaking, and in round figures, we 
may say that it is seventy feet long, 
fourteen feet broad, and fourteen feet 
high. Now what does this mean? 
Imagine a room fourteen feet square 
and seven feet high,—a very fair-sized 
cottage room. Imagine a house with 
ten such rooms in it, five on the 
ground floor in a row, and five on the 
first floor above. Imagine this house 
to be one solid block of stone,—and 
we have the stone in the Baalbek 
quarry! It has been computed to weigh 
at least fifteen hundred tons; and a 
further calculation has been made that 
it would require forty thousand strong 
men, pulling their hardest in the same 
direction, to move that stone a quarter 
of an inch in an hour! 

Such being the case, one will natur- 
ally exclaim, ‘‘ No wonder that that 
stone was never removed from its 
place!” But the marvel is that in the 
very walls of the great temple of Baal 
there actually are, at this very day, 
stones almost of the same dimensions, 
which have been removed from that 
very quarry, have been carried over a 
quarter of a mile, and have been raised 


into their positions thirty-five feet 
above the level of the ground! There 
are three such stones, measuring re- 
spectively sixty-four feet, sixty-three 
and a half feet, and sixty-three feet in 
length ; and every one of exactly the 
same breadth and height as the stone 
which we have been discussing—that is 
to say, fourteen feet each way. More 
than this, there are fifteen other stones, 
each thirty feet long and of the same 
transverse section as the larger blocks, 
which have also been hewn, removed, 
and raised into position in a precisely 
similar way. Further than this, 
though no mortar or cement has been 
used to join them together, so ex- 
quisitely have they been carved, and 
so accurately placed into their allotted 
positions, that in more than one case 
it is almost impossible to discern with 
the naked eye where one stone ends 
and another begins, nor can the blade 
of a penknife be inserted between the 
two. 

As one gazes at these colossal monu- 
ments of human intellect, industry, 
skill, and perseverance, the brain be- 
comes almost bewildered at the thought 
of the daring conception and indomit- 
able energy which must have charac- 
terised those master minds under 
whose direction such great achieve- 
ments were accomplished. The seven 
wonders of the world! Earth has 
never witnessed any human creation 
more wonderful in its way than the 
Cyclopean wall of the Pheenician 
temple of Baalbek. 

The ruins at Baalbek, both Phe- 
nician and Greek, have so often been 
described that it is not now my 
purpose to consider them in detail. 
But there is one particular feature 
connected with them which has hither- 
to apparently escaped the notice of 
explorers, and which seems to me of 
the highest importance. Not only is 
it possible that in this feature we have 
a clue to the origin of Baalbek itself, 
but also it may reveal to us the source 
from which the Pheenicians obtained 
their architectural knowledge and 


skill. 
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Underneath the vast platform upon 
which the great Greek temple of the 
Sun was built are very remarkable 
sub-structural passages and chambers. 
From a cursory inspection these pas- 
sages and chambers would appear to be 
nothing more than a series of vaults, 
constructed for the purpose of form- 
ing a basement upon which could be 
placed a raised platform, to give the 
temples a more exalted position. But 
a more minute examination shows 
that the vaulted arches which cover 
these substructural buildings are of a 
very much later period than the pas- 
sages and chambers themselves. The 
arches are clearly Greco-Roman in 
date, and were without doubt con- 
structed for the purpose mentioned 
above ; but they evidently were no 
part of the original design of the pas- 
sages and chambers which they cover. 
These latter are constructed of enor- 
mous blocks of stone, of a very different 
style from the stones of the arches, 
and there is no difficulty whatever in 
tracing throughout the exact places 
where the later additions commenced. 
Thus it would appear that originally 
these substructural erections, which 
are not subterranean, were portions of 
a great hypaethral temple ; in their 
ground-plan they remind one irresisti- 
bly of some of the temples of Egypt, 
while their age appears to equal at 
least that of any other part of the 
ruins of Baalbek, not even excepting 
the colossal wall. Here, then, we have 
an indication of some connection be- 
tween Egyptian and Pheenician archi- 
tecture. It has long been a theory 
that the Phenicians as well as the 
Greeks were indebted to Egypt for the 
first principles of their architectural 
knowledge. Curiously enough, at 
Baalbek itself there is even down to 
the present day a local tradition 
among the natives that Egyptian 
priests superintended the construction 
of the first temple in the place, and 
that it was under their direction that 
the Pheenicians were taught to build. 

Several minor details serve to 
corroborate this theory. For example, 
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as Lord Lindsay pointed out in 1838, 
“The orb with wings and serpents, 
precisely the same as that which 
figures on every Egyptian temple,” is 
to be seen among the ruins of the 
greater temple. At least one column 
with the Egyptian lotus-leaved capital 
is still standing within the beautiful 
temple of Jupiter; and a careful 
investigation would doubtless reveal 
many other points of similitude. 
True, it may be urged that, in both 
the instances quoted, the evidences 
of Egyptian influence belong to the 
Greek and not to the Phenician 
remains ; but this is a small matter, 
for there can be little doubt that 
most of the materials used in the 
construction of the Greek temples 
came from the ruins of the earlier 
Pheenician buildings, and that even 
the Corinthian capitals and the purely 
Grecian carvings were wrought upon 
the stones which already existed there. 
The very fact, moreover, of the 
presence of Egyptian work occurring 
here and there in the midst of the 
Grecian is of itself a strong indication 
that these Egyptian remains were no 
part of the original designs of the 
Greek architects, and that the sole 
reason of their existence is that they 
were utilised by the builders because 
they were ready to hand. 

There are good grounds therefore 
for conjecturing from internal evi- 
dence that the Phenician temples at 
Baalbek were at least inspired by 
Egyptian influence, if not actually 
built by Egyptian architects as the 
local tradition would have us_ be- 
lieve. And this internal evidence is 
very remarkably confirmed by the 
historical records of the ancient 
Egyptians which are now familiar to 
us through the decipherment of the 
hieroglyphic and hieratic inscriptions. 

From these we find that during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties 
in Egypt, the most powerful and 
warlike of all the races of Syria was 
that of the Khitas, better known to 
us under the name of Hittites. The 
Khitas or Hittites, called also Khatti 
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on the Assyrian inscriptions, inhabited 
the chain of the Amanus and the 
valley of the Orontes, their principal 
city in the latter district being Kadesh- 
on-Orontes, as Carchemish was in the 
former. Kadesh-on-Orontes, corrupted 
in the authorised version of the Bible 
into Tahtimhodshi (2 Sam. xxiv. 6), has 
been unequivocally identified by Major 
Conder (Heth and Moab, chap. i.) 
with Tell Neby Mendeh, a remarkable 
mound about fifty miles north of 
Baalbek. This ancient city, which 
was considered the key to the whole 
valley of the Orontes, was approached 
from the south through the great 
plain of the Beka’a, in which, as we 
have seen, is situated Baalbek. 

Now the annals of the temple of 
Karnak inform us that Thothmes IIT, 
the mighty monarch of the eighteenth 
dynasty, penetrated into the mountain 
districts of Lebanon and Anti-Leba- 
non, containing between them the 
fertile plain of Jsahi, that is, the 
Beka’a. This plain of Isahi was 
subdued by Thothmes, who exacted 
from the inhabitants a vast tribute of 
wine, wheat, cattle, honey, and iron, 
an account of which is fully depicted 
on the walls of Karnak. The follow- 
ing year he took by assault the town 
of Kadesh-on-Orontes. So important 
and decisive was considered this cap- 
ture that, on receiving the tidings of 
it, all the Assyrian princes beyond 
the Euphrates at once hastened to 
offer their submission to Thothmes, 
who carried off to Egypt the sons and 
brothers of the chiefs, where they 
were retained as hostages at the court 
of Thebes. The terms in which these 
incidents are described in the annals 
of the temple of Karnak clearly indi- 
cate the overwhelming importance 
attached by the Egyptians to this 
victorious campaign of Thothmes ILI. 

Passing on to the nineteenth dy- 
nasty we find another important ex- 
pedition being made by the Egyptian 
army through Syria during the reign 
of the first monarch Seti, with the 
express object of crushing the power 
of the Khitas, who had become the 
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most formidable antagonists of Egypt. 
It was not until after a long and 
desperate conflict that the Egyptians 
succeeded in penetrating into the 
country of their foe, and carrying by 
assault the city of Kadesh. At the 
conclusion of this war a treaty of 
peace was concluded between Seti and 
Mautnur, the King of the Khitas, 
the latter nation being allowed to 
preserve their independence, they un- 
dertaking on their part never again to 
molest the Egyptian provinces or en- 
courage rebellion against the authority 
of Pharaoh. 

This undertaking appears to have 
been faithfully kept by the Khitas 
during the remaining years of Seti’s 
reign ; but soon after the succession 
of his son and successor, the renowned 
Rameses II., they again put them- 
selves at the head of a general re- 
bellion against Egypt, in which all 
the provinces of Western Asia com- 
bined. A complete list of the States 
who thus joined in an alliance against 
the Egyptian power has been pre- 
served in the annals of Rameses ; and 
thence we learn that a vast and 
formidable army gathered together in 
Northern Syria, and threatened not 
only to wrest the Asiatic provinces 
from Pharaoh, but even to invade the 
country of Egypt itself. In order to 
prevent this Rameses assembled the 
whole of his military force, and, tra- 
versing the lands of Palestine and 
Pheenicia, marched along the plain 
of the Beka’a northwards, finally 
encountering the mighty army of 
his enemies in the neighbourhood of 


Kadesh. After falling into an am- 
buscade, in which they narrowly 
escaped being cut to pieces, the 


Egyptians achieved a crushing vic- 
tory, completely routing the opposing 
forces, and taking Kadesh-on-Orontes 
by storm. The personal heroism of 
Rameses himself was celebrated in 
the famous epic of Pentaur, a poet 
attached to his court ; and this epic, 
together with the subsequent treaty 
of peace, is still to be seen inscribed 
on the outer wall of the temple at 
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Karnak. The Ramesseum at Thebes 
and the noted temple at Abu Simbel, 
or Ipsamboul, are also covered with 
hieroglyphic inscriptions devoted to a 
detailed account of this splendid and 
important victory. From these in- 
scriptions we gather that Rameses 
was determined to immortalise to the 
utmost of his power the achievements 
which he had wrought. From them 
we further learn that an enormous 
number of prisoners of war were cap- 
tured, and that the whole district 
around was utterly subdued. 

What then can be more reason- 
able than to suppose that, in the 
very region of his marvellous ex- 
ploits, and with the forced labour of 
the innumerable prisoners whom he 
had captured, and the peaceful in- 
habitants whom he had reduced to 
servile subjection, the Egyptian mon- 
arch should cause a monument to be 
erected,—a monument to serve the 
threefold purpose of perpetuating his 
fame, warning the vanquished against 
any further attempt at revolt, and 
employing the host of captives? 

This may, we say, account for the 
almost unmistakable evidence of the 
presence of Egyptian influence in the 
most ancient portions of the ruins of 
Baalbek. Beyond this conjecture, how- 
ever, it is impossible to go; for we 
are destitute of any direct historical 
record on the point, and, moreover, so 
little really remains of the mighty 
temple beyond the Cyclopean walls 
and the substructural passages, that 
we can have but little light thrown 
on our investigations in that direction. 
At any rate, the question is of the 
highest interest, and we trust that 
future explorations and investigations 
may further elucidate the origin of 
Baalbek. 

It may be objected, and very fairly, 
that if these ruins had been the work 
of the Egyptians we ought to have 
found in them a closer resemblance to 
the other remains of Egyptian archi- 
tecture of the period which are exist- 
ing on the banks of the Nile; such as 
hieroglyphic inscriptions and figures, 
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statues of Rameses himself, and so 
forth. But against this it may be 
urged with every appearance of proba- 
bility that the operations commenced 
under the direction of the Egyptians 
were never really completed, nor in- 
deed that they advanced much beyond 
mere foundation-work. Such records 
as we possess of the history of the 
succeeding period suggest that the 
direct hold of Egypt over Syria was 
but of comparatively short duration ; 
and that consequently the nations 
which had been brought into cap 
tivity and forced labour soon re- 
gained their freedom. In this case 
we can well understand that, having 
acquired an insight into the mysteries 
of architecture, and having instinct- 
ively conceived an aptitude for build- 
ing, those who had commenced the 
colossal operations under the pressure 
of compulsion should continue, after 
the withdrawal of the foreign task- 
master, to carry on the work on their 
own account, transforming that which 
had originally been intended as an 
Egyptian monument into a temple for 
their own god Baal. If this be so, 
we have in all probability at Baalbek 
not only the principal and most won- 
derful of all Pheenician buildings, but 
also the foremost in point of time. 

A word must be said upon one 
question which must naturally arise 
in every one’s mind with respect to 
the transport of the colossal stones. 
How could they possibly have been 
removed from the quarries to their 
appointed place? How raised from 
the ground into their present position ! 

By way of solution to this mystery 
many suggestions have been offered, 
but none of them can be considered 
entirely satisfactory. Such theories 
as those of inclined planes, rollers, 
and such-like methods, are well known 
to all. One ingenious surmiser has 
hazarded the opinion that elephants 
were common in Syria in those days, 
and that a score or two of these 
animals could have managed the 
business by the aid of ropes of raw 
cow-hides. But no theory that has 
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yet been started is sufficient of itself 
to solve the difficulty ; though it is, 
of course, not improbable that one or 
another of the methods suggested may 
have been utilised in combination with 
other means. About four years ago, 
however, a couple of Druses from the 
Hauran described to me a remarkable 
machine which had been discovered, 
according to their account, at Salkhah, 
at the south-eastern base of the 
Jebel-ed-Druse, or Druse Mountain, 
celebrated by the Psalmist as “ the 
Hill of Bashan.” At the time I did 
not unfortunately realise the import- 
ance of the discovery which these 
Druses had made. But after due re- 
flection and consultation with others, 
I came to the conclusion that nothing 
less than an original machine for the 
hoisting and conveyance of enormous 
blocks of stone had been brought to 
light, and that, if it could be produced, 
one could see with one’s own eyes a 
practical example of the solution of 
that which has so long been a mystery. 
The information which I received was 
necessarily vague and indefinite, for 
the Druses had no idea that they had 
made any important discovery; but 
from what I could make out, the prin- 
ciple of the machine was of a marvel- 
lously simple nature. I have already 
described it to the best of my power 
in Murray's Handbook to Syria and 
Palestine. It appears to have been a 
gigantic lever of the first order, the 
fulcrum of which was supported by a 
huge tripodal pedestal. The tripod 
and the beam were each composed of 
a great number of bundles of rough 
logs of wood (probably of the silver 
poplar, which still abounds in the 
neighbourhood of Damascus, and the 
trunks of which are straight), stout, 
strong, and seasoned, and clamped 
firmly together by iron bands and 
rivets. It is evident that such a 
machine could be made strong enough 
for any required purpose by the simple 
addition of a sufficient number of these 
wooden logs or beams, each secured to 
the others by these stout iron clamps. 
The lever worked on a pivot on the 
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top of the tripodal support, and was 
so arranged that the arms had a hori- 
zontal as well as a vertical motion. 
At the end of one arm of the lever 
was a series of strong iron claws to 
catch the stone; at the end of the 
other, an enormous cage. When the 
stone was required to be raised from 
the ground this cage was simply filled 
with smaller stones, until their united 
weight counterbalanced the weight of 
the stone required to be raised. As 
soon as the stone was lifted the ne- 
cessary height from the ground, it 
was pulled round horizontally, either 
through an angle of one hundred 
and eighty degrees if it was a ques- 
tion of transport, or above its re- 
quired position if it was a case of 
building. Then it would be lowered 
into its place by the simple expedient 
of removing the stones from the cage. 
This mechanical power was of a very 
primitive but ingenious character, and 
it answered its purpose admirably. 

Of course it must be understood 
that the above description is in a 
great measure conjectural; for 1 
never saw the machine myself nor, so 
far as I know, has any European 
examined it. Indeed, from the Druses’ 
account, even when discovered it must 
have been in a fragmentary and dilapi- 
dated condition, and even before the 
circumstance was reported to me at 
all the inhabitants had already begun 
to break it up for the purpose of 
using the beams for the roofs of their 
houses and availing themselves of the 
iron. From some travellers who have 
visited Salkhah this year I learn 
that all traces of it have disappeared. 
It is possible that my theory may it- 
self be wrong, and that after all the 
machine may have had nothing to 
do with the raising and conveyance of 
stones; but several mechanical en- 
gineers to whom I have mentioned 
the subject consider it not only pos- 
sible, but highly probable that it was 
by means of such an appliance as this 
that the difficulty presented even by 
the Cyclopean stones of Baalbek may 
have been surmounted. All these 
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stones, it should be remembered, as 
well as almost all the stones of any 
great size to be found throughout the 
length and breadth of Syria, have 
holes cut in their sides as if for the 
insertion of such claws as I have 
spoken of; and there seems to be 
little doubt that these holes were cut 
for the express purpose of grappling 
the stones. 

One final thought is suggested by 
these ruins. In contemplating any 
grand relic of heathen worship, whether 
it be the Parthenon at Athens or the 
colossal structures at Baalbek, I for 
my part feel myself moved as truly 
to reverence and awe as when gazing 
upon St. Peter’s at Rome or any 
of our stately Christian cathedrals. 
In every case, it appears to me, the 
motive power has been the same. 
True, the Christian architects have 
had the advantage of greater illumina- 
tion to aid their creations ; but none 
the less really were the temples of old 
the outcome of the endeavours of the 
human mind to reach out towards 
the Divine. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the Pheenician of old was 
stretching out towards the infinite 
when he designed and executed his 
Cyclopean structures ; just as, in later 
days, the Athenian was obeying his 
instinctive yearning after the ideal of 
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Divinity when he elaborated the 
sublime details of the Parthenon. 

I choose the Pheenician and the 
Greek out of all the other nations of 
antiquity, partly because we find at 
Baalbek noble specimens of the work 
of both, and partly because they were 
the representatives of two opposite 
expressions of this human longing 
for the Divine. The Greek, as 
every one knows, introduced a new 
era of artistic creation into the 
world when he conceived the idea of 
aspiring towards Divinity by the 
culture and execution of the beautiful. 
The Pheenician lived and laboured 
before this conception had dawned 
upon the human mind ; and his ideal 
was therefore realised by the massive 
and stupendous alone. At Baalbek we 
have, therefore, in the Pheenician por- 
tion of the ruins, the grandest monu- 
ment now in existence of the reaching 
out of the finite towards the infinite in 
the creation of mass, as distinct from 
beauty. Such a monument, so con- 
sidered, demands our deepest respect 
and reverence, even though, through 
the want of a higher revelation, the 
worship for which those temples were 
erected be repulsive to our instincts 
of right and truth. 


HasketTT Smita. 





